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One Hulfpeniiy 


ONE OF NATURE’S MIRACLES 



The Little Man at 
Waterloo 

Buttons bn the Battlefield 


"^iiE " tour of Spanish battlefields ” of 
which we see advertisements in 
these da5-s reminds us of the time when 
it was not at all unusual for the public to 
follow armies, or for people to wander 
about on battlefields. 

One of the stories they tell of Birming¬ 
ham is of a little man in plain clothes 
riding about on a stout cob in the 
middle of the Battle of Waterloo. In 
one of the quieter moments the Duke of 
Wellington saw him and beckoned him, 
and the man explained that he was an 
Englishman who happened to be passing 
by and had come to see his first battle. 

Every now and then, as the fight 
grew more furious, the duke saw this 
strange Englishman riding to and fro. 
Presently the duke wanted to send an 
urgent message, but there was no one 
he could summon ; then the stranger 
trotted again into sight. The duke asked 
him for his card and received it. Giving 
him a token as a mark of authority that 
an officer would recognise, he told him 
to ride to a regiment of cavalry and 
order them to charge ! 

The little man was off in a flash, and 
W'ellington, watching him through his 
glasses, saw the message delivered and 
the charge splendidly made, a stroke 
which counted in the final victory. But 
who was this extraordinary fellow ? 
Ho did not return. It was by the 
merest chance that 'Wellington dis¬ 
covered the name of the man who had 
done him such good service. For that 


night, when the battle had been fought 
and won, the duke, back in his quarters, 
weary, triumphant, yet in tears over 
his losses, loosened his regimentals and 
sat down to rest. Soniething white 
fluttered to the floor from his sash. He 
picked it up and found it was the card 
of the stranger. He proved to , be a 
traveller from Birmingham, and the 
unromantic business which had led him 
to Brussels and battle was—buttons ! 

The little man had rendered a very 
material service in a critical hour, and 
now he could not be found. He had 
turned from the winning of a battle 
and the saving of an Empire to the 
business of inducing the people of the 
Netherlands to buy Birmingham buttons. 

Years passed and the duke went to 
Birmingham, Memory and gratitude 
sent him to the firm of button-makers 
whose name had been on the doughty 
little man’s card. Oh, yes, they knew 
him; he was their traveller, but he 
was in Ireland. Time again marched 
on, and the duke became Prime Minister. 
Still he remembered his little friend of 
Waterloo and wrote to him. Buttons 
travelled to London, and at last the two 
came face to face again. After a chat 
the duke said he had a vacancy at 
£800 a year in the Mint. “ Thank you, 
3t)ur Grace,” said Buttons ; “ that will 
be exactly the thing.” 

And so it proved, to the very great 
satisfaction of the duke and the tough 
little fellow on the stout cob. 


The Actress Off the Stage 


The Old Engine Goes Again 

And a New One Does 125 mph 


O N’E of our railway engines has been 
travelling at 125 miles an hour; 
another has come out of the museum to 
show that it can still run. Both these 
engines belong to the L N E R. 

From out of York INIuseum, where the 
L N E R keeps the relics of old locomo¬ 
tives which have had their glorious day, 
one of the veterans came forth. 

A brave old thing it was which on its 
steel frame bore the scars of that trium¬ 
phant day fifty years ago when it was 
the Flying Scotsman drawing the train 
from King’s Cross to Edinburgh. It is 
numbered Locomotive Number Fifty, 
but it was then Stirling Number One, a 
youngster 18 years old with 8-foot driv¬ 
ing wheels, thougli now a Museum piece. 

But it was not as a Museum piece 
that Stirling Number One came out of 
letirement and puffed along to the 
Doncaster repairing works. 


There it received in a brief visit a new 
steel firebox and flue tube, and behold ! 
the ancient steam kettle was again fit. 

It .went sedately down to King’s Cro.ss, 
drawing six of the coaches which had 
been part of its burden in the old days. 

The old Flying Scotsman was not 
asked to repeat its long journey of fifty 
years ago, but it puffed out of King’s 
Cross as if it meant to do it, getting up a 
speed of 57J miles an hour at Wood 
Green, and keeping up 50 miles an hour 
along the steep incline through the 
tunnels to Potters Bar. Afterwards it 
eased off, so as not to roach Stevenage 
too soon, but it arrived there as full of 
steam as ever, and came back with 
undiminished energy,' twice reaching 
over 60 miles an hour on the down grade. 

We can imagine old Stirling Number 
One snorting at the end of the run 
” Where are your streamlines now ? ” 


W ITHOUT pretending to know why, the 
C N has often noticed that the first 
people to come forward as champions 
of our furred and feathered friends are 
often men and women of the stage. Our 
omi great actress Nancy Price is a 
leading e.xample in England, and now 
the strange stoiy of Rita Ross comes tons. 

Elev'en years ago Miss Ross gave up 
a promising career in musical comedy 
to dev'ote herself to animal rescue work 
in New York. Stray, starv^ed, and 
abandoned cats are her mission ; alto¬ 
gether she has collected some 70,000. 

Miss Ross works as a free-lance and 
is supported by small gifts. She does her 
work mostly alone and on foot, working 
14 hours a day and covering 25 or 30 
miles in the most unsavoury districts. 

Before leaving home in the morning 
she goes through the papers noting the 
bankruptcy cases. A small shop closed 
often means an abandoned cat, she 
finds. Correspondents all over the city 
send her news of cats in distress. 

Patiently she seeks out these animals 
and lures them into her basket with 


tinned salmon and cat talk. She often 
collects from 10 to 16 a day, turning 
them over to the local shelters of the 
S P C A. Once she induced this society 
to lend her a lorry and driver to collect 
colonies of half-wild animals she had 
discovered in abandoned buildings. That 
day she found 1500. 

The acrobatic dancing Miss Ross 
studied as part of her training for the 
stage stands her in good stead when 
she is in difficulties. Ouce, finding 
herself locked in' an empty flat by a 
rough-looking character, she made her 
way out with the agility of one of her cats. 

She is as agile mentally as she is 
physically and has never yet lost a case 
in the courts. 

This dauntless little crusader (Miss 
Ross is only fiv'e feet two), who might 
have been beguiling thousands in 
glamorous garments on the stage, has 
been so busy for the past 11 years at her 
self-appointed task that she has not yet 
found time to see a talkie. She is doing 
the work she feels called upon to do, and 
how many people in this world do that ? 
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Brave Martin 
Niemoeller 

Held Captive by the 
Secret Police 
2000 REFUSE TO BOW THE KNEE 

Dr Martin Niemoeller has now been 
a prisoner for conscience sake for over 
a year, and there is little prospect of 
his release from the concentration camp 
to which the secret police of Germany 
took him when the judges set him free 
in March. 

The imprisonment of their leader has 
steeled the will of the Confessional 
Church to fight for the freedom of the 
Gospel in Germany, Their brave stand 
is still the toughest problem Herr Hitler 
has to face. It is estimated that 2000 
pastors have refused to take the new 
oath to Hitler as demanded by the 
German-Christian Church authorities, 
500 in Westphalia alone. 

On the anniversary of the arrest of 
Dr Niemoeller there was a service at 
St Martin-in-the-Fields in London and 
another crowded service of intercession 
at his church at Dahlem, when a bold 
declaration was read from the pulpit. 

Moral Force Will Win 

This stated that, although the Church 
stood between its duty to God and the, 
will of responsible Government quarters, 
it must not allow itself to be prevented 
by fear from preaching the Gospel. 
How could they, for whom Christ had 
suffered, refuse to take suffering upon 
theinselves ? 

Suffering there is. At Dortmund the 
leaders who refused to take the oath 
were arrested, and at least 150 pastors 
have been expelled from their parishes 
and forbidden to preach. 

Once again the world is witnessing a 
struggle between the conscience of man 
and the will of a ruler, and there can be 
little doubt of the end, however long it 
may be and however painful. In the end 
the moral force will be stronger than the 
secular. Right has always beaten.Might. 

KINGSLEY FAIRBRIDGE'S 
FARM SCHOOLS 

still Growing 

Kingsley Fairbridge lit a candle with 
his Farm School which will never be 
put out. 

This idea of a farm school to which 
boys and girls from the Homeland can 
be sent to learn how to become the 
kind of men and women the Dominions 
most need as immigrants has prospered 
almost to the limit of his hopes. We 
say “ almost ” because Kingsley Fair- 
bridge was a dreamer who hoped that 
his idea would spread throughout the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The annual meeting of the Fairbridge 
Farm Schools, at which Lord Willingdon 
and Colonel White, the Australian 
Minister for Trade, spoke, showed how 
the light is spreading. In Australia, 
in place of one school at Pinjarra, West 
Australia, with 325 children, there are 
now four schools with 1200 children in 
all, and 250 coming out every year from 
Great Britain. Canada is telling the 
same tale of expansion; but the 
adoption by these two Dominions of 
the Farm School idea is not enough. 
There must be more schools ; and there 
will be, because on their success depends 
the welcome extended to the emigration 
movement of British stock to people the 
open spaces of all the lands where the 
British flag flies. 

Thus alone can they make those lands 
safe for British people. The Russians 
have a proverb that an idea will blow 
up a fortress. Kingsley Fairbridge’s 
idea should build up a bulwark for the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 


500,000 MEN 

A Tale of Two Countries 

There was a dramatic meeting of 
Facts in the news one day last week. 

Our unemployment figures showed an 
increase of half a million on the figure 
for this time last year, and the labour 
figures for Germany show that her work¬ 
shops are short of half a million men. 

It is a remarkable aspect of the 
European situation, but it is not, of 
course, to be inferred that Germany, 
wanting men, is more prosperous than 
this country with its idle men. All the 
same, the figures set one thinking, and 
we could wish the world were such a 
friendly place that we could lend our 
German friends the half million men 
^hey want and we could spare. 

BETTER NEWS FROM 
GERMANY 

Prospects of More Trade 

There will be more trade between this 
country and Germany in the immediate 
future as a result of the settlement of a 
financial question which at one time 
looked like being awkward. 

It is one more example of how to 
settle our troubles without war. 

The question of Austria’s debts, which 
Germany disclaimed when she absorbed 
that country, has been a difficult one, 
the debts having been incurred by the 
goodwill of other countries under the 
principles of the League of Nations. . 

Germany has undertaken to pay to 
British holders all sums due up to this 
month, and has agreed to pay interest at 
a lower rate not only on these Austrian 
Loans but also on the Dawes and Young 
Loans. The money Germany is thus 
saving is to be applied to a sinking fund, 
and steps arc being taken to ensure that 
our exports to both Germany and Austria 
will be maintained. 

A hopeful sign, too, is that the two 
Governments have agreed to enter into 
further negotiations for increasing their 
mutual-trade. 

The New Turkey 

In recent years Turkey has been 
receiving far more goods from this 
country than she has been sending us. 

As a result special Clearing Agreements 
have been in force, and so satisfied have 
been our bankers and Government with 
the economic progress of Turkey that Ex¬ 
port Credits have recently been granted 
amounting to millions of pounds. 

One of these amounts to ;(ro,ooo,ooo 
and may be said to cover the goods of 
peaceful trade, butthe last, for ;^6,ooo,ooo, 
is for armaments and required the special 
sanction of Parliament. This has now 
been agreed to, and it may be said that it 
is Turkey’s general attitude to her neigh¬ 
bours, as shown at Geneva, that enabled 
the vote to go through our Parliament 
with general consent. 

A generation ago Turkey rvas re¬ 
garded as a dangerous foe, today she is 
looked upon as a friend and a guarantor 
of world peace. 

Suzanne Lenglen 

The pathetic death of Suzanne Lenglen 
last week has been reminding some of us 
of the great daj's of Wimbledon, when 
the graceful figure in the short swinging 
dress and the gay bandeau flashed across 
the Centre Court, and gave it a romantic 
touch which Wimbledon has never 
since regained. . 

The enthusiastic crowds waiting all 
night for a sight of her were rewarded 
with entertainment as well as a display 
of skill, for her vivid personality, her 
smiles and her tears, turned the court 
into a stage on which she reigned supreme. 

Her genius for the game set her in a 
class apart; she was six times champion, 
having beaten Mrs Lambert Chambers in 
1919. We shall probably never see her 
like again. 


The Madness of 
THE World 

What Force Means to Us 

By the Prime Minister 

When I look round the world I must 
say I am appalled at the prospects. 

War, accompanied by horrible bar¬ 
barities, inflicted either wittingly or un¬ 
wittingly upon civnlian populations, is 
going on today in China and much nearer 
to us in Spain. Almost every week we 
hear rumours of war on this question or 
on that in other parts of the world, and 
all the principal nations are spending 
their precious savings on devising and 
manufacturing the most efficient instru¬ 
ments for the destruction of one another. 

I wonder whether, since the world 
began, it has ever seen such a spectacle 
of human madness and folly. 

No Winners in War 

During the last 20 3-ears we and our 
Allies and associates have been telling 
ourselves that we won the Great War. 
Certainl3’ we succeeded in preserving our 
freedom, and if our liberties were in 
danger again, and if we were sure that 
there was no other way of preserving 
them except by war, we would fight 
again. But I think for a moment what 
the use of force involves us in. 

When I think of those four terrible 
years and of the 7,000,000 of young men 
cut off in their prime, the 13,000,000 who 
were maimed and mutilated, the misery 
and the suffering of the mothers and the 
fathers, the sons and the daughters, and 
the relatives and the friends of those who 
were killed, and the wounded, then I am 
bound to say again what I have said 
before, and what I sa}' now, not only to 
3mu but to all the world —in way, which¬ 
ever side may call itself the victor, there are 
no winners, for all are losers. 

SIX POOR BOYS AT 
A PARTY 

The Mayor and His Birthday 

At Kidderminster, where they make 
the carpets, the Ma3'or, Councillor E. G. 
Eddy, gave a birthday party. 

Instead of 60 candles on his birthday 
cake he invited 60 friends to share the 
celebration. Most were friends of old 
standing, men of counsel and undef- 
standing who had shared with the IMayor 
his lifelong task of making Kidder¬ 
minster a better town to live in. But six 
were new friends, poor boys who had 
been gathered in from the highways by 
the inspector of the N S P C C. They 
were six of the poorest boys in the town. 

At the dinner someone suggested 
that the initials E. G. of IMayor Eddy 
stood for Ever3'body’s Godfather. He is 
godfather of the old as well as of the 
young. In Kidderminster’s park he has 
built a sumptuous shelter for the old 
men where the}^ can go to meet and chat 
with their old cronies and tell tales of 
the da3'S when they were 3^oung. For 
those who are needy and distressed he 
has made provision, and has given a 
Nurses Home for those who minister 
to them. 

On this Nurses Home hangs a tale. It 
is his thankoffering for God’s mercy to 
him when he walked in the shadow. A 
number of j^ears ago he was so gravely 
ill that his life was in danger and was 
threatened with a serious operation. He 
escaped it and has lived to be hale and 
healthy till his 6oth v-ear. 

It is Kidderminster’s hope that he has 
many years to come, for such a man is 
an inspiration to his fellow townsmen to 
go and do likewise. Many praised him at 
his party, but no praise could be more 
eloquent than that of the six poor boys 
who came in-their old clothes, and never 
saying a word, but with shining faces, 
ate the best dinner they had ever met. 


Little News Reel 

At Willow in California the other day 
was shown a new use for the aeroplane, 
seven planes sowing rice at once. 

It now appears that Mr Riley Smith’s 
gift to St Peter’s School in York was not 
^ 35-000 as the C N stated, or £5000 as 
other papers stated, but £10,000. 

Courageous Sir Abe Baile3', a vice-pre¬ 
sident of the Boy Scouts, has not gone 
unrewarded by the Scouts for his 
amazing fortitude in the face of great 
suffering; he has been awarded the 
Cornwell Decoration, the Scout V C. 

A new departure on the Fourth of 
July in New York was the prohibition of 
fireworks. 

A blind Sheffield man, with his fort¬ 
night’s pension in his pocket, walked 
nearly all the 300 miles from Sheffield 
to the Empire Exhibition, and made 
plans to walk back. 

A blind girl recently examined by a 
London dbetor declared that she could 
distinguish one friend from another by 
their breathing. A series of tests showed 
that she never made a mistake. 

A gruesome object on view at the 
celebration of Bolton’s centenar3’- was a 
man trap, formerly used at a local bleach 
works to catch stealers of cloth lying in 
the fields during one of the processes. 

A toy balloon released at a hospital 
fete , at Ashton-on-Ribble has been 
returned from a little village in South 
Germany 600 miles away. 

In the last 20 3fears the loss of agri¬ 
cultural land in this country has been 
nearly 20 million acres. 

The Gangsters' Sisters 

Ferguson’s Gang has some sisters; 
they have copied Ferguson in collecting 
money to save the beauty of the English 
countryside, and giving it without a word. 

There is no connection between the 
gangs, except that of a common object. 
The sisters belong to the Black Atropine 
Sisterhood, a name which conveys only 
to us a connection with the Bella Donna 
employed in medicine for soothing' 
purposes. But the Bella Donnas of the 
Sisterhood are veiled ladies, who go 
about their mission without letting any¬ 
one know who the}’ are, and leaving no 
traces but of good works. 

Their last good work was to visit the 
London Offices of the National Trust 
and leave £20 for the appeal to save 
the Manifold Valley and Dovedale. 

THINGS SEEN 

A notice in a cottage window near 
Chichester ; Not to Let! 

A blind man reading from a Braille 
book to children outside a library in East 
London. 

A South Sea Island outrigger canoe 
launched in the Isle of Wight by having 
a coconut broken over her bows. 

A piece of wood two feet long falling 
from the sky into a London park. 

THINGS SAID 

Boys should get out on a hill or a moor 
and live regardless of time during their 
holidays. Bishop of Chester 

We have been saved the miseries and 
upsets of other countries through having 
an educated population. Lord Riverdale ■ 

O frabjous da}’. The Times 

No people can be kept eternally 
ignorant or eternally’ enslaved. 

President Roosevelt 

The fruit crop njll be. the poorest for 
some years. . . _ 

Rothamsted E.'cperimental Station 
' Shakespeare the man disappears be¬ 
hind the cloud of his own greatness. 

' ' M. Jules Remains 

It took me 15 minutes to. cross the 
High Street on Sunday night. 

A resident of Swaniey 
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Young London Farmers * Grecian Dance • A Famous Musician 
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Young Londoners as Farmers—Boys of Oiilwich Central School make periodical visits to an Essex farm to study agriculture. Some of them are seen here with the heavy roller 





A Grecian Dance—Qirls of Harrogate College in ciassicai costumes for their summer display 






Room for All—At Bourne End on the upper Thames the cows cool 
themselves in the shallows while yachtsmen race in mid-stream 



Eight and Eighty—Arnold Bolmetsch, who will be eighty during the Haslemere 
Festival which begins next week} playing a lute to his elght-year-old grandson 
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The Monsoon and 
THE News 

Everest and the Yellow 
River 

This year the Indian- Monsoon has 
barred the way to Everest and the 
Japanese advance on Hankow. 

It brought premature snowfall to 
Mount Everest and flooded the plains 
of China by the overflow of the Yellow 
River, and in consequence the Everest 
Expedition was abandoned and the 
Japanese brought for the time to a 
standstill. 

The name Monsoon is Arabic, meaning 
season, and the wind so called brings 
moisture over India with a regularity 
that can be predicted. This year it was 
early, and the rains in India, and the 
nielting snows in Tibet which feed the 
Chinese rivers, were both excessive. 

During the winter an immense anti¬ 
cyclone forms over southern Siberia, 
almost comparable with that over the 
South Pole, and the winds flow off from 
its peak. They arrive in India as cool 
north-east winds, coming over the 
Himalayas. This is known as the dry or 
winter monsoon. 

Winds, Rains, and Snow 

When the summer comes the low 
cyclonic belts about the tropics press 
northwards, and the winds blowing in¬ 
wards to their trough of depression 
become Indian south-west winds. The 
air from the ocean is heavy with mois¬ 
ture, and when forced to rise as it 
approaches the Himalayas it causes 
drenching rains all over the Indian land 
mass, and snow in the higher latitudes 
and the mountain range. 

The air before the coming of the 
monsoon is calm for weeks ; then the 
wind increases from the south-west; and, 
heralded by thunderstorms, the rain 
begins and continues'to fall in torrents. 
Even after the first violent rainfall has 
ceased the wind continues in the south¬ 
west quarter and rains are frequent, with 
bright intervals during June and July. 

We shall hear later the story of the 
Everest climbers, but it is known that 
the expedition has made no advance on 
any of the earlier ones. 

CLIMBING A VOLCANO 

The Conquerors of Cotopaxi 

Edward Whymper, the mountaineer 
of many ascents, conquered Cotopaxi, 
the highest active volcano in the world, 
58 years ago. 

Then Cotopaxi, which never sleeps 
but sends up a plume of steam by day 
and a fiery glow at night from its crater 
19,600 feet above the sea in the Andes 
of Ecuador, was left entirely alone for 
many years. 

The other day it was climbed by Mr 
Andre Roosevelt and Mr G. H. Bullock, 
our Minister in Ecuador, as mentioned 
on the C N Map, and it was reported at 
the time that this was the first successful 
attempt since Whymper had added his 
name to that of Reiss, who had ascended 
the volcano 18 years before as a Cotopaxi 
conqueror. 

Now it appears from an account given 
by one of our Consuls in Ecuador, Mr 
Robert Michell, that in 1925 he accom¬ 
panied General Biroli, head of an Italian 
military mission, and some of the 
Alpine officers, in an attempt to climb it. 
The General and Mr Michell gave up at 
r6,ooo feet because the weather was so 
bad, but the young Alpine officers were 
not to be daunted. They stopped two 
days till there was a break in the icy 
gales and then made a dash through the 
snow to the edge of the crater. They 
reached it and photographed it before 
they came down; but it is clear that 
Cotopaxi, though not so tough a task 
as Everest (which has been victorious 
once again against its brave climbers), 
is a hard peak to beat. But it has no 
monsoon to defend it from the conqueror. 


Gettysburg Again 



The Gettysburg memorial shaft, 50 feet high, with an eternal flame 

it is 75 j'ears since the Battle of Gettysburg, which is associated for ever with the famous 
Two-Minute Speech of Abraham Lincoln. Two thousand men who fought in the Civil War 
are still alive ; the 200 words spoken by Lincoln will live for ever. 

We give above the Gettysburg memorial dedicated by President Roosevelt last week, 
inscribed “ Peace eternal in a nation united,” and below we give 100 words of Mr 
Roosevelt’s speech, followed by the 200 words of Abraham Lincoln in the same place. 

The Gettysburg Speech of Mr Roosevelt 


S ometimes the threat to popular 
government comes from political 
interests and sometimes from economic 
interests ; sometimes we have to beat 
off all of them together. However, our 
challenge will always be the same—to 
attain and retain the greatest amount of 
good for the greatest number. 

The present generation faces a con¬ 
flict as fundamental as Abraham Lincoln 
fought, not with the glint of steel, but 


with appeals to reason and justice on a 
thousand fronts—seeking to save for 
their common country opportunity and 
security for citizens in a free society. 

We are near winning this battle. 
It may require the last full measure of 
devotion to beat off the forces which 
work against the greatest good of the 
greatest number. In its wanning and 
through the years may we live by the wis¬ 
dom and humanity of Abraham Lincoln. 


The Gettysburg Speech of Abraham Lincoln 


F ourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Now 
we are engaged in a great civil war 
testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. 

We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final resting- 
place for those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might, live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that W'e 
should do this ; but, in a larger sense, 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot conse¬ 
crate, we cannot hallow, this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it far 


above our power to add or detract. 
The world wall little note nor long 
remember what We say here, but it can 
never forget w'hat they did here. It is 
for iis, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honoured dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion ; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead 'shall not have died in 
vain, that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from 
the Earth. 


In the Name of George the Fifth 

THE TRUST THAT SERVES YOUTH 


O ver a million pounds was in the 
coffers of King George’s Jubilee 
Trust at the end of their second year last 
March, and the Trustees had already 
spent £200,000 on the good causes this 
Trust was formed to serve. 

The Trustees are to spend another 
;fioo,ooo this year and one of the reasons 
they can do this is that the sale of 
the Coronation Programmes exceeded 
/5o,ooo. It is a wise policy, for the 
knowledge that help from this source is 
forthcoming has encouraged all inter¬ 
ested in organisations for the physical, 
mental, and moral welfare of young 
people to give liberally both in money 
and service. 

An excellent example of this all-round 
help is described in the new annual 
report. The Trust contributed £8000 
towards the cost of a youth centre at 
Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire’s iron-town. 
Every working men’s club there decided 
to assist, and ;i)i3oo was raised locally 
for furniture and equipment; the tovrn 


council gave a ;^5500 site, the Board of 
Education gave £2500, and the County 
Council voted £500 toward mainten¬ 
ance. Scunthorpe’s youth centre has 
therefore an assured future. 

Another example is to be seen in the 
National Association of Boys Clubs, 
which has used the TruM’s grant of 
;fii,ooo as a nucleus for schemes that will 
cost ;^ioo,ooo. 

Youth is seizing this great oppor¬ 
tunity with characteristic eagerness, and 
the memory of George the Fifth is being 
kept green in a way that delights us all. 

Father Matthew Stamp 

The Irish Free State is issuing a stamp 
to celebrate the centenary of Father 
Matthew, the temperance reformer, who 
started a roll of teetotallers which 
reached 150,000 in six months and in 
five years reduced the consumption of 
whisky in Ireland from twelvejto five 
million gallons. 


GLYNDEBOURNE'S 

Temple Of Song 

John Christie’s Gift 
to England 

English lovers of music have, now 
been making the annual pilgrimage to 
Glyndebourne for four years. 

Glyndebourne has become a -word, 
a name, an idea, something standing by 
itself in the w'orld of music. It is a 
fashion among the fashionable, but it is 
a shrine to all those who bow to the 
operas of Verdi and the melodies of 
jNIozart. Opera is hardly a native 
growth among us, but Glyndebourne 
has given it new roots in England by 
making itself into a Salzburg in Sussex. 

. If the trouble of getting there is great 
the rew'ard is held to be greater, for 
opera heard at Glyndebourne in sur¬ 
roundings where the birds’ songs compete 
with it in the lovely gardens, has a 
charm that not even Salzburg can offer. 
It is performed in an opera house, the 
like of which can be found now'here. 
An idyll of architecture wdthin and 
without, its walls of mellow old brick, 
its workmanship, the ■ craft of local 
masons, woodcarvers, and Susse.x iron- 
smiths ; its surroundings of trees and 
park and an old Tudor mansion sprung 
from Susse.x soil. 

Making Use of Wealth 

All this, is the fruit of one man’s idea. 
John Christie made it, endow'ed it, gave 
all his thought and skill, and spared 
not any of his wealth on it. 

The wealth was inherited from his 
father who left it to the son on condition 
that he should do something useful 
with his life. He fulfilled the trust. 
Beginning as a science master at Eton, 
where he taught for 13 years, he went 
on to develop a colony of the craftsmen 
at Glyndebourne, whom he afterwards 
employed to contribute to his idea.' 

The idea, born of his love and study 
of opera at home and abroad, was that 
” beauty should go beautifully ” and 
that operatic music should not be 
wastefully performed in a crowded 
opera house in a crowded London season, 
but should be given as perfect a setting 
for hearing it as could be devised. 

Thus arose Glyndebourne, for which 
everybody predicted a faithful failure, 
but which has rejoiced John Christie 
by proving itself a triumph. He did 
what everyone dreamed of but nobody 
would attempt, and Glyndebourne’s 
success is his sufficient reward. 

REPTILE OR AMPHIBIAN ?* 

Neither 

Judges are often suspected of affecting 
ignorance of subjects with which they 
are really familiar, but Mr Brodrick, 
the magistrate at Clerkenwell, seems 
to deserve enlightenment. 

'With an eel-pie man before him, he 
asked, “ What is an eel ? ” and added, 
\vith much logic, “ I should say it is an 
amphibian ; it lives partly on land and 
partly in water.” 

\ witness in the case is represented as 
saying that the eel is in the order of 
reptiles, but, of course, the eel is neither 
amphibian nor reptile, but a fish, a 
specialised form of bony fish whose gills 
are so formed that they maintain a 
supply of water sufficient to enable it, 
not to live on land, but to cross land to 
reach the pond in which it is to mature. 

The only amphibians are the frogs, 
toads, newts, and salamanders which, 
passing a tadpole stage in the water 
where they hatched from the egg, come 
to land in the perfect form; water- 
breathers which turn into air-breathers, 
and return to the water to lay their eggs.. 

Reptiles, on the other hand, are no 
more related than are amphibia to eels 
and other fish. They arise from eggs 
hatched on land, and' never breathe 
water, but always air. 
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ROMAN LONDON 
CROSSES THE WORLD 

The Guildhall Museum is a fairy 
godfather to many museums scattered 
over the Dominions, for many times it 
has presented them with small collec¬ 
tions .of London antiquities. 

Museums in Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Adelaide and Melbourne in Australia, 
and St John in New Brunswick have all 
received such gifts, and now, as a 
150th birthday present, the Guildhall 
is presenting Sydney with a similar 
collection. 

People in Sydney will be able to gaze 
on a brick from the old Roman wall, 
and Roman pottery, knives, keys, 
writing tablets, hairpins, and spoons. 
Perhaps they will be most interested in 
something that came from under the 
Bank of England, discovered in the bed 
of the Walbrook—a pair of leather 
sandals and shoe-soles and a bundle of 
unconoded nails. 

BY PLANE TO AMERICA 

From the calculations now being 
made by travel experts it looks as 
though it will be far cheaper next 
summer to go to America by aeroplane 
than by one of the big liners. 

It costs big ships like the Queen 
Mary' and the Normandie rather more 
than ;£i 3 for every passenger, while the 
operation costs of a plane carrying 150 
passengers, will, it is declared, be only 
£7 los. A fleet of seaplanes such as is 
to bo put into service this y'ear or next 
would cost less than one luxury liner, 
and would make possible a daily service 
across the Atlantic. 

ISLANDERS ABANDON 
THEIR HOMES 

The little island of Roani which lies 
at the entrance to Kyle of Tongue off 
the north-west coast of Sutherland, in 
Scotland, is being abandoned by half 
its population. 

This island, encircled by steep cliffs 
and often cut off from the mainland by' 
fierce storms, is as primitive as one 
would expect it to be. There is no 
church, no post-office, shops, graveyard, 
rabbits, rats, mice or frogs. It is 
impo.ssible for horses to be landed, 
so that the ground must be dug w'ith a 
spade, and there is no wheel traffic. 

Nearly thirty years ago the population 
of this remote place was 67, but now it 
is only 21, and the inhabitants have 
lately been asking the Secretary for 
Scotland to find homes for them on the 
mainland, and as their petition has not 
led to anything the islanders are aban¬ 
doning their homes for more fertile ones. 

SEARCHING FOR SEVENPENCE 

Dorothy Sparkes hunted for seven- 
pence and found a diamond. 

She had been given sevenpence to 
spend at a garden party held at King- 
standing near Birmingham, but un¬ 
fortunately this girl of 13 lost her money'. 
She looked high and low for it, and it 
was w'hilo hunting in the grass that she 
saw' something shining—a diamond 
which had been lost, with its gold .star, 
from the Lord Mayor's chain of office. 

A HUNTING PACK FOR 
THE MOSQUITO 

Australia is importing from Japan a 
kind of raw material to which no one 
could object. 

It is a small yellow' fish known as the 
medaka, capable of doing great damage 
to the mosquito. 

It is being enlisted in Brisbane, w-here 
it is being distributed in ornamental 
waters and in ponds on farms where oil 
spread on the water for the destruction 
of the larva of the mosquito is at the 
same time bad for the cattle. The 
peculiar value of the medaka as the 
enemy of the mosquito is that the fish 
are not solitary spies but hunt in packs, 
and they are said to be able to clear a 
pond of the mosquito pests in a very 
short time. 


Lost and Found 


A ll’s w'ell that ends well, as Shakes¬ 
peare said, so that the South 
Shields Comedy is nothing to grieve over, 
though it caused consternation for a time. 

Children playing on the shore found 
some clothing among Trow Rocks. 
The clothes belonged to two boys, and 
as no boys w'ere to be seen there were 
grave fears that they had been carried 
out to sea and drowned while bathing. 
Beach attendants, police, fishermen, and 
others joined in the search. An ambu¬ 
lance stood by. A crowd mustered. 
Then two boys, Henry' Hanson who is 
eight and Robert Jagger who is eleven 
approached the police nervously and 


begged to explain that they w'ere the 
boy's who belonged to the lost clothes. 

Their explanation of what had hap¬ 
pened very' quickly changed anxiety to 
good humour. 

“Please,” they said, "w'e went bath¬ 
ing, and before we went into the w-ater we 
hid our clothes so that nobody w'ould 
steal them. But we hid them too well. 
Although we looked everywhere, w'e 
could not find them when w'e wanted 
them, and had to go home in our bathing 
costumes.” 

Apparently it is still true that if a 
thing is w'orth doing, it is w'orth doing 
well, but not too ivell. 


THE OLD BARN 

Workmen digging iiear the Priory 
at Bridlington in Yorkshire have at 
' last come upon the foundations of the 
monastery barn. 

Though attempts had previously' been 
made to find it, no one had succeeded in 
discovering its whereabouts, but now, 
quite by accident, the site has come to 
light. The barn, 117 paces long and 
28 wide and one of the biggest in the 
land, was covered with lead in the days 
before the closing of the monasteries. 

NO OVERTIME FOR CHILDREN 

The new Factory' Act, passed last 
year, has come into force. 

It is a fine measure which seeks 
the greater welfare of all who labour 
in factories and workshops. It shortens 
the hours of labour of women and 
children. 

The legal hours of work for women 
and young people are reduced to 48 a 
week. Any time worked in excess, 
‘counting as overtime, is to be strictly 
limited, and no one under 16 is now 
permitted to work overtime at all. 

Next year the working hours for 
young people are to be reduced to 44. 

HARNESSING THE SUN 

In 12,000 homes in Miami, in Florida, 
America, the sun heats the water. 
These solar water-heating systems are a 
truly marvellous idea, only six hours of 
sunshine being needed to supply hot 
water to last tliree days. By storing the 
sunlight in this way the water has been 
found to reach a temperature of seven 
degrees below boiling-point. 

PLENTY OF CORN THIS YEAR 

Despite the widespread havoc of 
drought in Europe, the world as a 
whole is producing very much more 
wheat this year than last. 

That is good news, and it might be 
better still if the world had adequate 
means of distribution. 

It is thought the whole world this 
y'car will produce well ov'cr 4000 million 
bushels of wheat, against 3800 millions 
last year. The stock in hand now is 
about 650 million bushel-s, so that the 
world’s supply in the new wheat year 
is likely' to be about 4700 millions. 
Bread, therefore, will probably not be 
dearer in Britain. 


THE CAPTAIN'S DILEMMA 

The captains of ships sailing the China 
Seas must blame Japan’s war on China 
for the fact that they now have to carry 
four “ official ” flags. 

When they' are sailing along the 
coast which is still Chinese they must 
hoist the Chinese National flag ; for 
the high seas they need'the Japanese 
flag ; for the non-settlement parts of 
Shanghai the Greater Shanghai 
Municipal Government flag; and for 
the new Nanking Government area the- 
five-barred flag of the Nanking system 
of Government! 

4 M P H 

From India comes news of an amusing 
way of enforcing the speed limit. 

There a native on the Kulu Road, 
Punjab walks along in front of cars 
with a note of warning to drivers on his 
back reading. This man is ovdeved to 
walk in front of you to enforce four miles 
per hour. 

ON BOARD A TRAFALGAR SHIP 

Many arc the strange sights the 
Implacable, which fought at 'Trafalgar, 
must have seen, but surely never until 
now has she had a crowd of girls on 
board learning to be sailors ! 

Members of the sea section of Rangers 
(Girl Guides) are spending throe weeks 
on board this old warship at Ports¬ 
mouth, learning how to do such nautical 
things as to splice, sail and furl sails, 
pick up a mooring and drop anchor, 
signal and lifesave. Under the eagle eye 
of the Superintendent of the Implacable 
they swab decks, lower boats, and hoist 
colours. They sleep in hammocks, 
which they' lash up and stow away when 
they get up in the morning. 

What a wonderful three weeks ! 

BAD TIME FOR BAD DRIVERS 

Bad drivers are having a bad time in 
Austria. 

A contingent of 700 men has this 
month' been patrolling the roads with 
a view to discovering careless drivers. 

A driver guilty' of carelessness or 
inefficiency will have his licence taken 
from him till he has been judged pro¬ 
ficient, and to satisfy the authorities 
that he is a proper person to be entrusted 
with a car he will-have to attend lessons 
from six to nine on Sunday' mornings. 


The Farmer and His Cockle Shells 


TV Tot long ago a West of Scotland 
^ farmer ordered a boatload of sand 
from an island in the Hebrides. 

He wished to spread it on his soil, 
but when the sand arrived he found 
that it was not sand in the ordinary 
sense, but was made of finely-ground 
cockle shells. 

At first the farmer was in two minds 
whether to put it on the land or not, but 
did so by way of ex'periment, and was 
afterwards delighted to find that his 
crops on that ground were twice as good 
as any others. 


The demand for ground cockle shells 
has nowincreased by' leaps and bounds, 
it being realised that they make an 
excellent fertiliser; and a Glasgow 
coasting vessel is trying to meet the 
demand for them by visiting the island 
of Barra, where there is a stretch of 
shore beaten continually by the heavy 
Atlantic swell. Here for two miles is a 
bank of ground cockle shells, an almost 
inexhaustible supply, and with the 
help of this newly-discovered fertiliser 
Scottish farmers are now raising some 
excellent crops. 


THE TRAGEDY OF A 
DANGEROUS TOY 

Ev'ery' month in Birmingham a child 
loses something which will affect its 
whole life— an eye. 

This is due to nothing more than 
carelessness on the part of those who 
allow children to play with darts and 
airguns, little realising that these toy's 
are so dangerous. 

Nearly every week little boys and 
girls are taken to the Birmingham Eye 
Hospital with serious injuries received 
either from a dart or an airgun pellet, and 
very often an cy'e-has to be taken away. 

It is surely' time that something was 
done to put an end to this tragic state 
of affairs. 

SCHOOL RAILWAY 

Boys at a Jews Free School in London 
can play trains in real earnest now, for 
they' have built themselves a model 
railway. 

It was opened the other day by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Transport, who had a ride round the 
450-feet track hauled by a steam loco- 
inotiv'e which can pull four grown-ups. 

THE END OF HER DAYS 

The oldest steamship still in com¬ 
mission has come to the end of her days. 

She is the Australian steamer Edina, 
which is being withdrawn from service 
after remaining in commission for 84 
years. At one time her claim to I'ecord 
service was challenged by the old iron 
paddle-wheel Premier which did good 
service at Wey'mouth in England, but 
now that the Premier has finished her 
course the Edina has lost her only rival. 

Built at Glasgow in 1854, the Edina 
was bought by a Jlelbourne firm. Year 
after year she has made a daily' trip 
from Jlelbourne to Geelong and back, 
and though her machinery has been 
modernised more than once her hull has 
had few changes since she was launched. 

SORRY, DEAR 

While the Duchess of Kent was 
touring the Glasgow Exhibition a boy 
of seven accidentally trod on her toe, 
blushed, touched his cap, • and said 
in embarrassed tones, “ Sorry, dear.” 



A young Londoner admires 
the Mountie of Canada House 
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This Uneasy World 

T7 or the time being the black 
cloud of a European war 
overshadowing ourselves has been 
lifted ; but we have to look far 
to find a silver lining. 

The most significant example 
of a worldwide uneasiness is 
that our own Parliament, the 
temple of free speech, should find 
itself debating its right to exer¬ 
cise these privileges. They are 
our birthright, yet what threatens 
them is the suspicion that their 
indiscreet use might impair the 
nation’s ability to prepare for 
war. The C N does not fear that 
we shall lose our freedom. 

War and the preparation for 
it is in the air and on the sea. 
None can escape it. Even now 
Great Britain and the United 
States are joined in a friendly 
compact to build 45,000 ton 
battleships, more costly and 
10,000 tons bigger than the most 
powerful now in the world. 

These are the least imminent 
threats to the peace of the world. 
Everywhere else the nations are 
arming and those who have arms 
to spare are selling them to those 
who can pay for them. We hear 
that even the United States, is 
selling,, through its armament 
firms, parts of aeroplanes and 
other weapons to Japan, though 
they may one day be used against 
herself. This is no isolated 
case. It would be hard to point 
to any nation which is not selling 
munitions of one kind or another 
to Japan, and so helping the 
bombing of China. 

That is the trouble which 
broods over the world like a 
nightmare. Wherever there is a 
bonfire the nations who hope to 
get something out of it hurry to 
add fuel to the flames. It has 
been so in Spain, where a war 
expected to be over in three 
months has lingered over two 
5’ears. If it is dying down now it 
is because some of the fuel 
supplied from outside is failing. 

In Austria the Prussian pincers 
show no sign of* relaxing their 
grip on what remains of Austrian 
liberty. The Jew is an outcast 
to be broken. All others must 
bow down. But in Czecho¬ 
slovakia there is a lessening of 
tension. There is a limit to any 
nation’s swallowing capacity and 
no people are so harcl to govern 
as those unwilling to be governed, 
as Italy has found in Abyssinia. 

Japan is learning that lesson 
too, though it would be premature 
to assume that her military shc- 
cess in China is at an end. But 
the cost becomes higher every 
month, and it teaches the lesson 
that none can make a profit out 
of war. The hope for the future 
is that the world will at last 
perceive that truth. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

ofaove the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journaiism of the world 



The Doctor’s Revenge 

are all delighted that Mr 
Bernard Shaw at 82 has made 
a splendid recovery from a dangerous 
illness. He owes his recovery to the 
skill of his doctor, and the medical pro¬ 
fession may feel itself nobly revenged 
on the patient for his libels on them. 

In the preface to' one of his plays 
Mr Shaw accused our doctors of 
performing unnecessary operations 
and manufacturing and prolonging 
lucrative illnesses. 

Mr Shaw called his play The Doctor’s 
Dilemma, and his speedy cure seems to 
reduce him to the Author’s Dilemma. 
@ 

Unpleasant Figures 

y!^NOTHER official account is pub¬ 
lished of unemployment. 

The men from 18 to 64 who were 
registered as out of work in February 
numbered 1,243,503, and were found 
to have been idle for these periods : 
Woikless under 3 months .. " 03,477 
Others under a year .. .. 284,126 

A year or more .. .... 255,900 

That is a very unpleasant exercise 
in arithmetic. The C N view is that 
a determination to put the men to 
work would succeed. It is a fact that 
in Germany, with a population half 
as great again as ours, the number of 
able-bodied unemployed is only 35,000, 
almost nothing. 

. © 

The Poet’s Advertisement 

looked in vain for this story to 
be told at the International Ad¬ 
vertising Conference at Glasgow. 

It is a poet’s idea of an advertise¬ 
ment, suggested in a humorous moment 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who said : 

I am Ihinking oj buying a young 
elephant and teaching it to clean my 
icindoii's. Then, when the passers-by see 
an elephant at work cleaning windows 
they zfill ask who lives in that house, 
and when someone replies, Rossetti, the 
painter and poet, they will want to buy 
some of niy pictures or poems, and will 
ring the bell and walk in. 


Too Much Talk 

Jt is significant that soldiers are far 
less prone than politicians to fore¬ 
cast the dread possibility of war. We 
notice that Field-Marshal Lord Milne, 
speaking to the British Legion, said : 

You of the Legion should show an 
example to the world by giving up all 
irresponsible talk of war as an everyday 
matter, or a thing that is going to happen 
any moment. 

It is good to feel that war talk is 
dying down a little, and we take the 
opportunity of saying that there is no 
such thing as an inevitable war. 

Equal to All Sheffie'd 

JpiiE L C C tells us that the road traffic 
in London has increased in ten 
years by 25 per cent; 

Danger on the roads may be 
measured by the accusing fact that in 
these ten years over 500,000 people 
were killed or injured on them. Equal 
to the entire population of Sheffield ! 

We should take more notice, per¬ 
haps, if in ten years all the men, 
women, and children of Sheffield were 
killed or injured by motor-vehicles. 

This Kind World 

■pHE world is full of kindly people, 
and we hear of one more. 

He is a poor grey-headed, deformed 
native on Salisbury Island in Durban 
Ba\', and he spends his days in touring 
the beaches, picking up sharp stones 
and shells which might hurt the feet. 

He is nobody’s servant and nobody 
pays him ; it is his service to the world. 

The Broadcaster 

JAST year’s motor industry showed an all¬ 
round increase of 10 percent oyer 1936. 
piiE Post Office clock TIM earns 
£go,ooo a year for the nation. 
^BOUT 5,000,000 people have been to 
the Glasgow Exhibition. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Of all the virtues needed today is not 
patience the most important ? We must 
endure and hope, believing that all 
things will come to pass. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


]\Je5ibers of the theatrical profession are urged to join 
their trade union. Then they can all act together. 



If farmers 
have a field day 


(Jhildrex from the dis¬ 
tressed areas are spend¬ 
ing a holiday in Switzer¬ 
land. Having a high time. 

0 

30ME towns still exhibit 
their ancient stocks. 
Some shops too. 

Q 

JJ.iitD tennis courts are 
popular. Can’t any¬ 
body play an easy game 
on them ?' 

a 

people live in half 
a house. But pay a 
quarter's rent. 


A PARIS tailor measures 
his customers by 
photography. Does he 
use a fashion-plate in his 
camera } 

a 

^OME boys require to be 
drawn out. Others to he 
shut up. 

a 

"Phe world is full of odd 
people, declares a 
writer He can’t get even 
with them. 

, a 

^ MAN has a new anti- 
litter scheme. Let us 
hope it will not he dropped. 
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A Gentleman of the Road 

By the Pilgrim ' 

'^HE cyclist was battling, against 
wind and rain. Night overtook 
him, and he found that his acetylene 
lamp was out of order. 

Time after time he tried to make 
some adjustment. Suddenly a white 
glare pierced the night. A Rolls-Royce 
went gliding bju its beam striking the 
cyclist for a moment and then passing 
on. To the cyclist’s surprise the car 
pulled up and backed, and a man in 
evening dress inquired if there was 
anything he could do. “I saw you 
struggling with the lamp,” he said. 

The poor man explained what had 
happened, and the rich man begged 
him to get into the car and hold his 
bicycle on the footplate. 

For a moment the cr'clist looked 
at the motorist in astonishment, and 
then said, “ My old push-bike would 
ruin the paint of your car; ” and added; 
“ I’ll manage somehow, but it was 
wonderful of you to pull up and offer 
to help me like this.” 

The Rolls-Royce rushed on through 
tlie night, and a happier poor man 
pushed his old bicycle home. 

The Alabaster Boxes 

not keep the alabaster boxes of 
your love and sympathy until 
your friends are dead. Fill their lives 
^with sweetness now. Speak cheering 
words while their ears can hear them, 
and while their hearts can be thrilled 
and made happier by them. The kind 
things you will say after they are gone 
say before they go. 

If my friends have alabaster bo.xes 
laid away, full of fragrant perfumes 
of sympathy and affection which they 
intend to break over my body, I would 
rather they would bring them out in 
my weary and troubled hours that I 
may be refreshed and cheered by 
them while I need them. I would 
rather have a plain coffin without a 
flower and a funeral without a eulogy 
than a life without the sweetness of 
love and sympathy. 

Flowers on the coffin shed no frag¬ 
rance backward over the weary way. 

By a Writer Unknown 
© 

A Prater For You and Me 

Here am I; send me. Use all my 
powers. Turn fears into creative force. 

Give me Thy strength to overcome 
my long-known weaknesses. Give me 
clear sight of my unknown faults. 
Build day by day a home in my heart, 
to which all may come at need. Give 
me Thy word of cheer for all who come. 

Teach me Thy way into the hearts 
of all Thy children that there I may 
find Thee. C. H. G. 

I Strove With None 

I strove with none, for none was 
worth my strife; 

Nature I loved, and next to Nature 
Art ; 

I warmed both hands before the fire 
of life; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

Walter Savage Landor 
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A DISEASE ON 
ITS LAST LEGS 

40 Years of Conquest 

It has just been declared that in 
twenty years’ time the death-roll from 
tuberculosis will become almost negli¬ 
gible. The disease is losing its grip. 

Just over , forty years ago, when Dr 
Robert Koch came to the first Inter¬ 
national Congress on Tuberculosis in 
London, the disease in all its forms 
claimed 2000 lives out of every million. 
In the last year for which the statistics 
of life and death in England are avail¬ 
able, the deaths fell to a third of that 
number. 

The progress in fighting the insidious 
attack of this disease, which spares 
neither young nor old and appears in so 
many forms, is due to the fact that all 
the nations of the w'orld combined to 
fight it. It is a disease of tropical as 
well as of our temperate northern climes. 
India and Japan are sufferers, and, 
though their death-rate from it was 
only half of ours thirty years ago, it 
was still nearly as high as that from the 
tropical diseases, malaria or plague. 

A Sacred Trust 

At the International Congress in 
London in those days Dr Osier, of 
Canada, said that the campaign against 
it was a sacred Trust, the only Trust 
that bore on. its banners “Bless the 
public.” Kobly has the Trust fulfilled 
its obligations. 

The combined effort has taken the 
form of discovering by better methods 
the onset of tuberculosis in its early 
stages and preventing its further deve¬ 
lopment. 

When it is possible the patient is 
removed to sanatoria where he or she 
lives in the healthiest possible surround¬ 
ings and enjoys Nature’s incomparable 
remedies of sun and air. The earliest 
of these hospitals was due to the efforts 
of, Edward the Seventh, whose inquiry 
about tuberculosis, “ If preventable, why 
not prevented ? ” was the keystone of 
these institutions. 

Among the most successful of them 
stands the wonderful tuberculosis colony 
at Papivorth in Cambridgeshire, where 
patients are not merely brought back 
to health, but are employed in or taught 
useful and profitable occupations suit¬ 
able to their condition. Papworth is a 
national benefactor 

Chief Ally of Disease 

Though so much has been done, and 
though it may be said that combined 
effort has got tuberculosis on the run, 
the enemy has not yet been chased oft 
the field, and much remains. The milk 
supply calls for careful watching, be¬ 
cause cattle suffer from tuberculosis-, 
and, though Koch declared that the 
disease among them was not the same 
as that among human beings, milk from 
tuberculous cows must always be a 
source of danger. 

Lastly (and most important) are the 
conditions under which the poorer 
people live. The insanitary slum is the 
chief ally of tuberculosis. If there were 
no slums, no want of proper food, and 
no overwork, tuberculosis would indeed 
be on its last legs. 

The HorseThatDisappeared 

Edward Hobbs, of Gunns Plains, 
Tasmania, was leading a horse up a hill 
the other day w'hen he looked round to 
find that the horse had vanished. 

It had been slowly climbing the hill 
behind him, and as the reins were jerked 
out of his hand Hobbs e.xpected to see 
Dobbin stopping for a rest, but was 
astonished to see the poor creature at 
the bottom of a hole twenty feet deep. 
It was part of an underground creek 
that had dried up. 

Hobbs was delighted to find that the 
horse was unhurt; he managed to 
haul the animal out of the hole, and soon 
Dobbin went on with his journey. 
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The Dyke in the News 

FEATS OF OUR FIRST ENGINEERS 


Darely before has the word Dyke 
been so conspicuous in the news 
as it is now. 

In Holland dykes are being built to 
drive out the sea and add ten per cent 
to the land area of the country. In 
China dykes have been broken to stop 
the advance of the Japanese armies, but 
at what cost in human life and lands 
made waste the w'orld shudders to think. 

We in this country think of dykes as 
something to keep water in, not out; 
the word is used alternately with ditches. 
Yet the word dykes had for our 
ancestors the meaning that it has 
■where they hold out the sea in Holland, 
or where they keep the rivers, to their 
beds in China, a Chinese dyke being a 
r-ast earthen wall perhaps 25 feet high. 

Dykes were the first great engineering 
works to stir the genius of our ancient 
British ancestors and their Roman and 
Saxon successors. Some of the British 
dykes were earth-mounds defending 
fortresses ; some were the raised high¬ 
ways that made the fens and marshes 
passable; some were boundaries be¬ 
tween tribe and tribe. 

The greatest of them all, Wansdyke, 
extending 80 miles across England from 


the Severn to Inkpen Beacon in Berk¬ 
shire, was already in existence when 
the Romans arrived, proof of the 
disciplined skill and the stupendous 
energies of the multitude of men who 
erected it. 

Dyke-building for purposes such as 
these continued in England down to the 
time of the Commonwealth, but the 
mightiest of all, as feats of engineering, 
were raised before science had furnished 
the w'orkmen with adequate tools, and 
when the straight line for a great dyke 
could be secured only by lighting bon¬ 
fires as points towards w'hich to direct 
the course. 

Dorset had the most industrious of 
these builders of elevated roadways and 
defensive works ; the county has no 
fewer than 25 such dykes. Walkers who 
specialise in such interests may find 
something like 50 more scattered about 
the country, among them the famous 
Grim's Dyke and Devil's Dyke, and that 
gigantic undertaking the Black Dyke, 
which begins at Richmond in York¬ 
shire, crosses the Roman Wall to Peel 
Fell in Northumberland, and continues 
as the Catrail 48 miles on to Galashiels 
in Scotland. 


The Stubbs Boys 

A boy’s club near King’s Cross is in 
danger of disappearing in a Housing 
Scheme which has been planned for the 
slums around it. 

It will be a tragedy indeed if the e.x- 
cellent work it has been doing at the 
Stubbs jMcmorial Hall in Collier Street, 
Pentonville, should have to end, for it 
is one of those little-known triumphs 
over difficulties which happen at times 
in the darkest surroundings. 

The Club is surrounded by slum pro¬ 
perty of the w'orst. kind, as many as 
eight families living in some of the 
houses. No wonder the Finsbury Council 
has decided to pull down the houses and 
develop the area on decent lines. But 
unhappily the Memorial Hall is to be 
compulsorily purchased and is to share 
the fate of the. mean streets in which it 
has for-years been the one bright spot. 
In providing the people with better 
homes the Council is depriving the youth 
of Pentonville of the one place where 
they can spend their leisure in healthy 
ways. 

As it is proposed to use the site of the 
Hall as an open space the people of 
Pentonville are petitioning the Ministry 
of Health to ask that the local authority 
should spare the existing building or 
provide another on its site for the carry¬ 
ing on of the work. In areas like Pen¬ 
tonville clubs are as scarce as grass 
spaces, and should never be ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

The origin of this Club reads like a 
romance, for it is the enterprise of three 
young men. When the parish church, 
after being derelict for years, was re¬ 
opened in 1933 Mr N. P. Mander wms 
appointed organist. He was young and 
enthusiastic, and quickly realised that 
if boys were to be held together as a 


in Collier Street 

choir in such a district as that something 
must be done, so he formed a club which 
was soon flourishing and meeting five 
nights a week. 

Older lads became interested, and an 
old mission hall which had been used as 
a factory in Collier Street became avail¬ 
able. With two other young men Mr 
Mander acquired a 30-years lease and 
founded the Stubbs Memorial Hall Boys 
Club for boys of all denominations, the 
first of its kind in Pentonville. 

Before the opening (in 1936) many 
weeks of work had to be done, for the 
building was as filthy as the slums it 
looked on. Night after night was spent 
in cleaning, painting, and repairing, the 
crowning task being the conversion of 
a coal-cellar into a bathroom. At last 
all was finished, from the gymnasium to 
the little chapel, while up in the roof 
a carpenter’s shop was fitted for the use 
of the boys. 

So excellent an institution has been 
made to serve many needs. The doors 
are open all day : for a penny bank 
with 200 members, for a grandfathers’ 
club, for women’s sewing and singing 
clubs, for a cripples’ club, and for all 
who are in need of advice and legal help. 
For the lads themselves there is every 
kind of game and the use of four camp 
sites in summer ; they share in the 
benefits which come from membership 
of the Federation of Boys Clubs and 
they are one and all growing up good 
citizens. 

The police declare that Collier Street 
has been made a different place by these 
Stubbs Boys, and we can well believe it. 
Surely something can be done to see 
that this wonderful work is not stopped 
in this neighbourhood which so sorely 
needs it. 


Better Rides Under London 


T he new Underground cars which 
were seen for the first time the 
other day are a great improvement on 
the old ones. 

Queensland silky oak and Canadian 
birch are the attractive timbers used in 
the construction of these cars, which 
have many distinctive features. 

One is the button on the inside of 
the doors, which the passenger presses 
when he wants to get oirt, but only 
when the train is actually in the station, 
thus eliminating the' draughts which 
whistle through the carriage when the 
train stops at open-air stations and all 


the doors have been opened auto¬ 
matically. In these new cars the guard 
presses a button on the outside to shut 
the doors, for the train cannot start 
until they are all closed. . 

Another thing, of interest to strap¬ 
hangers, is that a more comfortable kind 
of hanging strap has been devised; and 
those who read on their daily journey 
to and from their work will be glad to 
see the new indirect lighting designed to 
save their eyesight. 

All the driving equipment is under 
the floor, so that there is more room for 
passengers, each ear having 44 seats. 
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HOPE'S NEW 
JOURNEY 

At the Cradle of the Law 
of Nations 

Hope springs eternal in the breasts 
of men of goodwill, and during the last 
week of next month representatives of 
our own land and of many others will 
assemble at Amsterdam, under the 
auspices of the International Law Asso¬ 
ciation, to try once more to bring in the 
reign of law among nations. 

Holland is the cradle of international 
law, with Hugo Grotius as the father 
of 'the endeavour to make humanity, 
honourable dealing between merchants 
and traders, as well as between rival 
armies and navies, and mercy and 
charity in all international relations, 
the law of the world. 

Under the Greeks and Romans the 
world had a system of international law 
governing peace and war, but with the 
fall of tbe Roman Empire all was lost 
for a thousand years. With the revival 
of learning came the desire to humanise 
warfare and build up integrity in com¬ 
merce, but nothing tangible was done 
until the coming of Grotius, towards the 
close of the i6th century. 

Saving Humanity 

He was born into an age tortured by 
war, where might was right and human 
liberties were possible only to those 
who sided with the strongest parties. 
He realised the wrong and horror of the 
conditions, which involv-ed him, with 
■other noble spirits of his race. 

Although his persecutors confined him 
in a felon’s cell, he made the first great 
attempt to lay down principles of inter¬ 
national law. His book on' the law of 
war and of peace is one of the most 
magnificent essays ever attempted to¬ 
wards the upraising of humanity from 
the depths of savage barbarism. 

Part of it was written in prison, from 
which he escaped through the skill and 
daring of his heroic wife, who smuggled 
him out in a chest which his gaolers 
supposed to be full of books. He died 
a pitiable exile, but his immortal book 
ran through the world, and its ideals 
have never ceased to inspire mankind, 
however the world may fail to give effect 
to its proposals and provisions. 

The International Law Association, 
drawing its delegates from the Old 
World and the New, is now to seek once 
more to give effect to his views and make 
mankind more gentle, more kindly, more 
mindful of pledges and obligations, more 
like the human society pictured in his 
prophetic dreams by Hugo Grotius, in 
whose native land they are to meet. 

A Dream Comes True 

Half a century ago there was a nurse 
in Devonshire who had a dream. 

Day after day she used to take her 
charges for a ride in a pony-carriage, 
and always as they trotted along the 
lanes she dreamed of a happy day when 
she would have her own pony-carriage 
and be able to drive where she pleased. 

The years slipped by, and the dreamer 
managed to save a little, always putting 
it by in the hope that her dream might 
come true. Now she is back in her be¬ 
loved Yorkshire, living in one of its 
loveliest corners. She has her pony' 
(named Miranda) and her pony-carriage, 
and often she may,be seen driving along 
the shady roads near Nunnington, a 
white-haired lady with one of.tho happi¬ 
est faces in the world. ' 

.Brighter Names 

Thousands of station name signs, 
made up of tiny spheres of coloured glass 
in the shape of beads, are being installed 
at L M S stations a.s part of the move¬ 
ment to make stations more attractive. 
There are three-quarters of a million 
spheres to each sign. 
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The Golden Sands 


A yacht on the sand dunes at the Naval Wireless Station at Aden 



Sixty tons of sand for the beach at Tower Hill, the new playground of London children 
established by the Tower Hill Improvement Scheme under the inspiration of Lord Wakefield, 
of the founder of Toe H, and a host of enthusiastic helpers 


Staggering Mystery of a > 


W/ell may our magistrate ask (as 
” we read on another page this 
week), Wliat is an eel ? It is a question 
that wise men have asked for twenty 
centuries. Let us ask another question 
in turn : 

What is it that catches land birds, 
that snaps off the legs of little water 
birds, that comes out of the sea and 
marches over dry land, that fasts 
for eight months at a stretch and 
grows small in order to grow big, 
and that, with all these mysteries, has 
baffled wise men for a thousand years ? 

It is our slithery, sliiiiy old friend of 
the waters, the common cel. 

Aristotle, the wisest man of his day, 
was as much puz/ded by the eel as our 
fathers were. All sorts of ideas were 
held about them ; the truth is that, 
as nobody had ever been able to dis¬ 
cover the actual history of the eel, 
people sought a miraculous, unnatural 
c.xplanation. They knew that the 
lordly salmon comes up out of the sea 
to lay its eggs far up the river near its 
source, but the big eels were never 
found travelling in the rivers c-xcept 
toward the 'sea. They had certainly 
left no eggs or young behind them, 
and it was equally certain that no cels 
ever went up the rivers to lay eggs, 
for adult cels never went tip the 
rivers at all. And in the sea'itself, 
toward which the big eels were 
swimming, not a little cel could be 
discov'ered. Men could find all other 
young sca-fish there, fish they knew 
and lish they did not know, but never 
a baby eel. Yet every year up the 
rivers -came teeming millions of tiny 
things called clvcrL 

The Teeming Multitudes 
of the Elvers 

The little things are in such unthink¬ 
able multitudes that, without e.xaggcra- 
tion, they seem to make the waters 
almost half .solid. You dip in a bucket 
or a basket, and it is half full of them. 
You let the bucket stand, and the . 
lowerdialf becomes practically a solid 
jelly—a jelly of multitudes of cdvi-ers. 

They are so small that it takes from 
1460 to 1500 of them to weigh a pound. 
During the migration up the river, 
hundreds of men are out catching them, 
and no man considers he has a fair 
catch unless his booty represents a 
hundredweight of elvers. That is to 
say, each of these hundreds of meii 
catches, in a single night, not far short 
of i7o.,ooo elvers ; and that goes on 
night after night or day after day, 
according to the run of the tide. An 
official report speaks of four cartloads 
being taken in a single night from 
one part of the River Severn, thirteen 
million little cels from one short stretch 
of river ! It sounds impossible, but it 
is true ; and hour after hour, day and 
night, for weeks together, as the tide 
runs, so the little visitors come wrig¬ 
gling up the river. But note this—the 
offspring of only two fully developed 
cels would fill not four carts, but eight 
carts ! A mother eel less than ten years 
old lays eleven million eggs. 

And yet, with all this unmatched 
wealth of life awaiting inv'cstigation, 
men could not solve .the great problem 
as to how it got there. The elvers came 
up the riv'crs, as they still come ; they 
vanished from the rivers, and all the 
wayside waters were filled, but the 


essential link, the link between the 
elvers and the eels, was missing. No . 
man could explain this tremendous 
mystery. 

While these strange creatures were 
puzzling the wits of fishermen and 
students of science in the inland 
waters, there was just as great a 
puzzle vexing the spirits of the investi¬ 
gator's of the deep. Century after cen¬ 
tury the nets of the fishermen would^ 
bring up mighty loads of little fishes' 
like tiny ribbons of glass, flattened 
from side to side, like the smallest of 
soles set up on edge. 

Mysterious Peter Pans 
of the Ocean 

They were about three inches long, ' 
with curious teeth pointing forward, 
and a strange, perplexing organism 
inside. Nobody could imagine from 
what they came, nobody could tell 
into what they changed. They were 
there, and next—they were not there! 
They seemed to hav'c no parents; 
they appeared to leave no offspring. 
Prolonged investigation, from age to 
age, enabled shreds of evidence to be- 
pieced together, and men found that' 
these creatures, instead of growing up',' 
grew down. They were the Peter Panb' 
of the deep sea. When they had grown) 
three inches they stopped growing! 
and began to decline; then they’ 
vanished. Men called them Lepto- 
ccphali, and rubbed their eyes in 
amazement. 

At last, after ages of perplexity, a 
great naturalist, who knew more about 
fishes than any other man who had 
lived before him, made, a daring guess 
at the truth ; he made a valiant plunge 
after knowledge, landed half-way, and 
left himself, and his fellows in a ditcly 
of doubt and absurdity.. His great' 
feat was to determine that the Lepto- 
cephali were not complete fishes, that 
they were in the larval stage, like the t 
caterpillars of moths.' There he was; 
right,.but ne.xt;,lie got wrong. He-' 
thought they were the offspring of 
various marine fishes, and should 
follow a normal line of development, 
but that; something went \yrong with 
them, arresting their growth and de¬ 
velopment. Their internal organs did 
not mature, he thought ; they, died 
incomplete, leaving ho descendants to 
follow them. So said oue of the 
greatest of all authorities on fishes.^^ 
So there were two puzzles for the, 
naturalists—one in rivers and ponds 
and ditches; and one out at sea. 

The Great Transformation 
in the Great Depths 

Now link the two riddles together ) 
and you have—eels ! The Lepto-b 
cephali of the deep are the first form 
of the eels ; the elvers crowding in the 
rivers are the second form ; the great 
eels of the ponds and lakes and run¬ 
ning waters are the grown-ups, which 
in due season climb out of their watery ' 
beds, slither across the land back to 
the running rivers, and reach the great 
ocean. There they lay their eggs, from 
which arise the Leptocephali. 

That is the mystery which baffled 
wise men for two thousand years. But 
the marvel of it all does not disappear 
when we know the answer to the riddle. 
The eel’s life-story is all wonder,, 
approach it from what stage we will. . 
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•Slithery Slimy Creature of the Waters 


Let us go out to sea from a Scottish 
or English river, in company with a 
full-grown cel. It may come from a 
river which winds its way eastward to 
the sea. The eel will not remain on the 
East Coast. It will swim round to the 
West. It will writhe its way out West, 
beyond the coast of Ireland, out to 
where the last terrace of the European 
plateau ends ; and out in the deep 
\vater, 1200 feet down, this creature 
\vhich has.passed nearly all its-life in 
an oozy pond will deposit its eggs. 

Down in .the abysses these eggs are 
laid. No matter how shallow the W’ater 
of its pond, a properly developed eel 
caii flourish in it, but the life of the egg 
cannot mature unless the egg is laid 
under 1200 feet of water. The cleverest . 
humair diver in the world, armoured 
in the latest mechanical devices, cannot 
descend more than about a thousand 
feet in the w^ater, but the microscopic 
speck which forms the egg of an eel 
brings forth its life at several times 
the depth to which this man dare go. 

Now', the young eel undergoes a 
transformation as complete as that of 
the tadpole which becomes a frog. It 
i^; hatched a little ribbon-like thing, 
and lives for months like the young of 
other fish, eating and growing. It has 
a tiny, round, tube-shaped head, bflt 
its body is flattened from side to side, 
and so thin and clear that it can be 
seen through, like glass. Then, after 
a certain time, the body begins' to 
change. The wide, flattened frame 
begins to grow down to the size of the 
tiny head and mouth. Little by 
little the Leptocephalid alters its form. 
The flattened body becomes more and 
more rounded, until finally the tube¬ 
like form of the baby eel is attained. 

Making Their Way to the. 
Mouths of the Rivers 

‘The change takes eight or nine 
months, and during the whole of that 
time the. little cel eats nothing. It 
cannot eat, for the funny, little, : 
forw'ard-pointing teeth have to go and 
new’ ones have to take their places, 
bands of teeth oh upper and lower jaws. 
And at last, instead of a fish with a big 
flat body and a tiny head, we have a 
baby eel. The ribbon of transparent 
flesh has become, the tw'o-inch elver 
of the rivers. -' - 

It never sees its parents. They die 
w’hen the eggs are laid. They are like 
the flowers w’e call annual: they live 
to produce eggs as these flotvers live 
to produce seeds, and when that is 
done the eels die as the annual flowers 
die. The young ones are soon very 
much alive. Thej' complete their 
transformation in the sea, as the land¬ 
dwelling frog completes his in the 
water. Then, hey for the sweet rivers 
and the lakes and the ponds ! 

A mighty adventure follows, one of 
the mightiest adventures in all the 
story of fishes. These little mites of 
life, which during the transformation 
have been shortened by about an inch, 
w’riggle their w’ay from the sea to¬ 
wards the mouths of the rivers. They 
have their regular seasons of migra¬ 
tion, which vary in different places. 
The elvers ascending the rivers in 
January and February of 1938 are the 
offspring of the eels that went down 
the rivers in the autumn of 1936. They 
move shorewards in incalculable hosts. 


up all the rivers whose waters are not 
too impure to enable them to live. 
They advance in such masses that the 
very colour of the w’ater seems 
changed bj' their presence. But they 
do not keep to the rivers. The same 
W’onderful instinct w’hich took their 
parents far out into the ocean brings 
these little creatures up the winding 
rivers and teaches them to get out and 
go overland. 

By means too wonderful for us to 
understand, these little elvers know 
W'here inland waters lie, or they find 
their w’ay to them. They w'riggle out 
of the rivers'; they slither like small 
snakes up the banks, they cross fields, 
the}’ wriggle along roads, and they find 
the ponds and ditches, even the wells. 

For . the most part they wriggle 
through the grass which is damp and 
dewj' at night. Their skins are slimy and 
slippery, wdiich helps their progress. 
But the chief thing which distinguishes 
the eels from the generality of fishes 
is in the construction of their gills. 
No ordinarv fish can live long out of 
water. Fishes breathe bj’ c.vtracting 


between five and six years old ; the 
female may W’ait until she is two years 
older. They go back by the way they 
came, wriggling across the fields, 
travelling unerringly over the land to 
the river which will bear them to the 
sea. Some keep on growing, but never 
completing their organisms. They do 
not try to get away, but remain as if 
contented to live on in their ponds. 
But if they are ready to go and are 
prevented from going (if in a well, for 
instance) strange things may happen. 

By this time instinct tells the eel 
that it should be seeking w'ater of great 
depth. Unconsciously the eel begins to 
adapt itself to the conditions it will 
soon discover. Bubbles of gas form 
beneath its skin, simply because'the 
time has come w’hen enormous depths 
of water should bring vast pressure 
to bear upon its entire frame. If, 
when that time comes, the mature cel 
still cannot get away to the river and 
the sea it will slowly die. Once the 
time comes for it to take its departure 
it eats no food. It is quite well, but it 
cannot and will not eat. Month after 



oxygen from the water, but ‘thcy( 
“ drown ”, in the air as rye drown in 
liquid. The gills of the eel, however, 
are' a marvellous piece of natural 
mechanism. The gill-openings are small 
slits, protected by a fine membrane’, 
stretched bn tiny bdrie's, like the frame¬ 
work of an umbrella. Within each slit 
is a large cavity, at the back of which 
are the true gills. In this cavity the eel 
can retain‘a relatively large quantity 
of water, which keeps the delicate little 
breathing apparatus moist and afloat. 
Water is the air of the cel, and so, in 
these gill-cavities, the eel carries its 
atmosphere icith it. Until that moisture 
is dried up the eel can be as safe on 
land as a snake. 

Equipped in this way, the little 
. elver slips out of the river and takes a 
short cut to njhe nearest pond or 
ditch, its. slippery little body wrig¬ 
gling . quite comfortably where an 
ordinary fish would flounder hope¬ 
lessly in the dust. It reaches its pond or 
ditch, and is—home! It eats and grows 
and eats and grows year after year. 

The eels never desire to leave their 
ponds until they are grown up. They 
seem to reach maturity at different 
ages. The male may slip away when 


month passes, and it continues to fast ; ■ 
its.flesh rem'ains healthy, but its bones 
grow soft arid can be cut like cheese’ 
Finally the cel dies, as it would’have J 
died had it gone out to sea to lay its 
eggs in the normal way. “TTL j:’*. 

There is enough strangeness and. 
wonder in the life of this ,fish of our 
ditches and ponds to make us all view 
the lowly creature with astonishfnent.- 
Here we have read in a few minutes a : 
story which has taken naturalists two 
. thousand \’ears to piece together. How 
many thousands of millions of 3’ears 
must it have taken Nature to work 
out the plan ? Not much more wonder- : 
fuLthan the life of the frog, it "may be 
said, but it is far more wonderful. Nq 
frog in the World could live in’water' 
the least bit salt ; no frog’s egg could ‘ 
ever be. hatched in the sea. But the 
eel is hatched in the deep sea,-and it 
comes and lives among us in our ponds 
and ditches. Its story beats the story 
of the frog, the toad, the newt, the 
salamander, and the far-famed axolotl, 
any one of which would shrink and die 
at a splash of a salt sea wave. 

And now after reading this story ice 
can laugh at those who think the whole 
of this world is chance. 


MY LORD THE 
ELEPHANT 

The Mightiest Servant 
of Man 

A mysterious creature is My Lord 
the Elephant, and nothing is more 
mysterious about him than his length 
of days. 

;Mr R. I. Pocock the famous naturalist, 
writing to 11s a few j-cars ago gave the 
elephant’s average ago as 50 years. 
This estimate was based on What was 
known of elephants in Zoos. 

It is now asserted, on the authority 
of Anglo-Indians who are familiar with 
the elephants in the service o£ native 
Indian Princes and British Governors 
as well as with those employed as 
labourers, that Indian elephants in 
captivity live much longer than that, 
and that in the wild state live to 100 
years or more.- ; 

Elephant Centenarians 

Mr Alfred Pease quotes Colonel W. B. 
Ferris as saying that the oldest Indian 
elephant was one which had carried 
every Viceroy from Clive to Lord Curzon' 
to the Durbar and must have been 135 
years old in 1901. Capt Guy Dollman 
' of the Natural History’ Museum gives 
particulars of an elephant named Orteil'o 
-fully adult at the siege of Colombo in 
M 656 and still alive in 1796: and there¬ 
fore 170 years'old.' . ; 

' The’CN is able to add an interesting 
example in support of the.so estimates. 
Sevent}’ }-ears ago .the Zoo had -two 
elephants, J umbo and Alice, well kno wn 
- to children. who were carried by them 
on trips about the gardens. Jumbo was 
"sold, arid died' in America. , Alice 
followed him across the world later'; 
and Alice is still with a travelling circus 
■in Australia or New Zealand, The' C N 
' gave a portrait of her last year. ■' ‘ 

Alice’s Placid Life 

Alice was a Zoo pet 70 years ago, and 
was then full-grown. An Indian elephant 
continues growing till the ago of 30, so 
that Alice must now, be a centenarian. 

Alice may be an exceptional elephant. 
She has had a placid life, with plenty to 
eat and drink and not too much to do. 
Such a creature might bo likely to live 
doriger than a wild elephant which'lias 
"to survive jungle perils.' These might 
well be riiore, trying than the diseases of 
such elephantine occupations as pacing 
a Zoo, or laying railway sleepers, pr, as 
in Kipling’s verse", ‘‘ piling teak, in the 
'sludgy squ'dgy creek.” ' ' ■ ; 

Of the African elephant even less is 
known than the Indian. ' He is far less 
tameable, though in the Con.go African 
elephants are bein.g trained to work'in 
gangs. The experimeht is said to be 
proving successful,’ but the elephants 
have'hot been lorig'e'nough in the bonds 
of industry to enable anj'one to say 
how long they endure them. ,. ' 

Cemeteries of the Giants 

■- The wild African elephant has offered 
. no one the opportunity to calculate 
his age at death, except by the length 
of his tusks when the elephant hunters 
bring him down for the sake of the 
ivory. It used to be said that no one 
ever found a' dead' elephant, which is 
partially true, for ho retreats into the 
forest to die, and the other preying 
creatures of the wild make short work 
of the remains, . But sometimes a dead 
elephant has been found in the marshes 
about the Great Lakes, and travellers 
have reported the disco\-cry of elephant 
cemeteries.' , 

The cemeteries, like the . cleared 
spaces in the jungles trodden flat by the 
feet of uncounted elephants (sometimes 
called the elephant’s dancing floor), are 
among the traveller’s tales about this 
strange survival from an earlier age. - 

His appearance is strange, but 
possibly the strangest thing about this 
creature is that he should have become 
a friend and servant of man. 
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Hearing the Way 

Safety Device a 
Generation Old 
HOW LIVES COULD BE SAVED 

In a Report on a railway accident a 
few weeks ago the Chief Inspector of 
the kfinistry of Transport declared 
that the only positive safeguard against 
certain accidents at high speed was 
some form of automatic train control. 

He suggested that the warning control 
used by the GW R should be installed, 
for it conveys a warning to the driver of 
a stop signal ahead. 

It seems an incredible thing that a 
safety device which has been known for 
the best part of this century (and was, 
in fact, described and illustrated in 
one of the C N companion publications 
before the war) should not have been 
adopted by all our railways. This 
device, declares the Inspector, would 
have proved a remedy in 31 of 112 
accidents in the past eight years, and 
might have prevented 13 of them, in¬ 
cluding the recent accident at Castle- 
cary in which 35 lives were lost. 

The Bell and the Whistle 

Here is the description of this appara¬ 
tus as it appeared in the Arthur Mee’s 
Self-Educator in 1914. 

An ingenious and reliable cab-signal of the 
audible type has lately been adopted by the 
G W R. Under this sytem the driver receives 
. either a bell (clear) or whistle (caution) 
signal in his cab, instead of having to rely on 
sighting the distant signal. Therefore the 
system offers the additional advantage of 
being in constant use and so guards against 
the possible forgetfulness of drivers even in 
clear weather. 

The cab-signals are brought into play by 
means of a ramp between the rails and a shoe 
underneath the engine. Whenever the engine 
passes over the ramp the shoe is forced up¬ 
ward. When it is desired to give the caution 
signal the ramp is left dead, that is, uncharged 
with electricity, and the lifting of the shoe 
mechanically destroys a local electric current 
on the engine causing the whistle to sound. 

To suppress the normal caution signal the 
signalman moves a special lever in his cabin, 
wliich causes the ramp to be electrified. The 
shoe now picks up current from the ramp, 
with the result that the caution signal is 
restrained and an electric bell, indicating line 
clear, rings instead. 

An Infallible System 

Modifications have been made since 
these words w-ere written, a siren being 
sounded inside the cab and the vacuum 
brake being automatically applied, 
but the principle is the same, the 
production of the cautionary signal 
being infallible, neither dirt, nor snow, 
nor electrical-failure interfering, with it. 
Indeed, we can well believe the story of 
the engine-driver who brought his 
express punctually into Paddington 
when a dense fog filled the Thames 
valley as far as Reading. “ However 
did you do it ? " he was asked. 

" Well,” he replied, “ I did not see 
a signal, and I did not feel my way. I 
just heard it.” 

Seeing the World 

The boys at Leighton Park School at 
Reading have wonderful opportunities 
of seeing the world in an interesting way-. 

The school has a travel scholarship 
scheme which helps the boys to plan and 
go on journeys to little-known parts of 
Europe, the idea being that it is all a 
part of their education. 

Last year two boys walked across 
Scandinavia,- another boy crossed to 
Harwich and from there went to Poland, 
and two others explored Iceland. 

When the Spanish refugees went to 
Bray to plant potatoes some of the 
school scouts went to help them and 
make friends. 


FARMS ARE 
CHEAP TODAY 

Waiting For Electricity 

Still we see the advertising for sale 
of literally dirt-cheap farms, sometimes 
at as low a price as £10 to £15 per acre, 
all in. 

That one can sometimes buy a little 
English farm of 100 acres for £1,000, 
with farmhouse and barns complete, is 
a remarkable criticism of British agri¬ 
culture. 

When we come to look at these small 
cheap farnis we find them lacking in the 
first essential of the successful small 
holding—electricity. An expert agii- 
cultural correspondent of The Times 
tells us that " almost every holding in 
Denmark now has a public supply of 
electricity, and the threshing tackle 
as well as grinding mills, and in some 
cases milking machines, are driven by 
electricity ” ; and that " it is the 
normal practice for the Danish farmer 
to grow the bulk of the rations for his 
livestock, and with a threshing set of his 
own he may thresh once a fortnight 
through the autumn and winter.” 

Our Ministry- of Agriculture can do 
no better service than to force the 
general provision of cheap electricity in 
rural districts, as the C N was urging 
last week. That done, £10 an acre farms 
will no longer be advertised for sale. 

A COMPLIMENT BY 
THE DUKE 

What Sheffield Has Done 

How few of us realise the immense 
range of the work of the'great companies 
supplying us with the common needs of 
everyday life. 

The Duke of Kent has been inaugura¬ 
ting the biggest gas-holder in the world 
at Sheffield, holding eight million cubic 
feet of gas. It was built very quickly, 
in only 18 months, and 13 collieries in 
the South Yorkshire coalfield w-ill feed 
this giant. 

At the end of the war the company- 
first took 1,500,000 cubic feet of gas a 
day from the Tinsley- Park colliery coke 
ovens. In 1931 it received permission 
to bring such gas into the city-, and six 
years later were taking 35,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas a day from ovens neardly, 
purifying it, and supplying it to house¬ 
holders. Fifty-six miles of new mains 
have been laid down. 

There was a lesson for us all in a com¬ 
pliment the Duke paid to Sheffield. 
“You have thought when times w-ere 
bad and things w-ere slack,” he said, 
“ that it would be no loss to convert 
your plant to the new est processes. You 
have used the depression to make y-our- 
selves very up-to-date, and now are 
justly reaping the rew-ards of this far¬ 
sighted policy.” 

A Long Time 

Talking .with the oldest inhabitant 
of a Yorkshire village, a tourist learnt 
that he was 103. “Wonderful!” he 
exclaimed. “ That is something to be 
proud of.” 

The oldest inhabitant was too deaf to 
hear this word of praise, but an ac¬ 
quaintance replied, “ Why-, it just 
depends how you look at it. It’s now’t 
to be proud of when you think he’s never 
done anything else but grow old, and it’s 
taken him a jolly long time to do that.” 

Turning Bacic the Clock 

By Mr Roosevelt 

When the clock of civilisation can be 
turned back by burning libraries, by 
exiling scientists, artists, musicians, 
writers, and teachers, by dispersing 
universities, and by censoring news and 
literature and art, an added burden is 
placed upon those countries where the 
torch of free thought and free learning 
still burns bright. 


A Key iNDUStRY 

What a Big Building Does 

Everybody knows that Building is a 
key industry—that is to say, it affects 
many other industries and sets them 
prospering. 

The American State Labour Depart¬ 
ment, whose chief is IMiss Frances 
Perkins (pictured on some of the 
American postage stamps) has issued a 
study of the w-ork created by carry-ir>g 
out public works. 

A telling picture is given of what it 
means to construct a great building 
costing £200,000. Here are the facts; 

First, on the building itself. The 
w-ages paid in construction are nearly 
£60,000, and the number of man-hours 
worked are 344,000. 

But the building is made up of 
materials, all of w-hich havti to be 
produced. Let us see the call made in 
each branch : 

Iron and Steel Framework : Cost, 
£30,000. Man-hours worked 201,900. 

Timber and Joinery : Cost £10,000. 
Man-hours worked 51,000. 

Bricks, Tiles, and Cement: Cost 
£16,000. Man-hours worked 63,400. 

Plumbing : Cost £13,000. Man-honrs 
worked 50,700. 

We see that while 344,000 man-hours 
are spent on the actual building, as 
.many as 367,000 man-hours go to the 
making of the materials of which the 
structure is built. 

That is why building is so important. 
It sets so many sorts of labour to work. 
The moral is : Let ns build, for so much 
building is ivanted for its own sake. 

A Good Character 
For the Turk 

. An American friend, having read the C N 
article on Kemal Ataturk, sends us this little 
note of appreciation of the Turks. 

I spent nearly a year with friends in 
Smyrna in 1922, and from my own 
observations and contact with the Turks 
I can endorse all you say about this 
people and its great leader. 

The friend with whom I stayed had 
lived there for 20 j-ears, and he said that 
he had never found a Turkish workman 
untruthful or dishonest. I have always 
found that the Turkish people are sincere 
in their friendship and have a genius for 
hospitality. 

. One day an incident happened which 
shows how fond these people are of 
animals. A horse and cart had got into 
difficulties, the wheel being jammed in 
a hole in a cobbled street in Smyrna. 
The driver, who was not a Turk, was 
beating the poor horse unmercifully, and 
some pedestrians were equally cruel, 
jeering at and hitting the poor creature 
without dislodging the wheel. Suddenly 
along came a band of Turkish prisoners, 
several of whom left the ranks, lifted up 
the wheel, and rejoined their comrades. 

London Loses 150,000 
Children 

The number of elementary school- 
children in London fell to 417,028 last 
year, as compared with 560,527 ten 
years ago. 

These astonishing figures have misled 
many observers. The real truth is bad 
enough, but it is not so bad as the crude 
figures suggest. 

The fall is due to two causes—the 
decline in the number of children born 
and the movement of families into-the 
outer ring of London, where so many 
new houses and factories have sprung 
up in. the last ten years. Allowance 
being made for this movement, however, 
there was a very real decline due to the 
fall in the birthrate. 

When all is said it remains an 
astonishing thing that London has now 
nearlj- 150,000 fewer children than ten 
years ago. 


The Old Well 
Comes to Light 

Remarkable Sight by 
the Sea 

It is usual to speak of a well as so 
many feet deep, yet there has appeared 
at Corton, on the coast of Suffolk, a 
well which has been described as about 
20 feet high, standing like a column. 

When first excavated this farmer’s 
well was probably much bigger, for part 
of its flint lining had gone when our 
photograph was taken last month, and 
by now it may have collapsed entirely. 

The explanation of this strange ap¬ 
pearance is that in washing aw-ay our 
cliffs the sea removes not only what is 
on the surface (like the farmhouse which 
this well served) but also what lies below-, 
foundations, wells, and all. 

The erosion of the coast of Suffolk 
and Norfolk has been v-ery rapid owing 



The old well that the sea uncovered 


to the nature of the cliffs, which for the 
most part consist of-sand, broken shells, 
and glacial deposits overlying these 
fragile beds. 

The well, which appeared out of the 
cliff and stood up alone almost in a night, 
had been carefully sunk some distance 
from the sea. As it was dug in sandy 
soil it was compactly lined with flints, 
the strengthening ridges in the photo¬ 
graph proving that the builders little 
suspected that the sea would arrive so 
soon. When a C N reader took this 
photograph the flint pipe contained sand 
and rubbish instead of w-ater, and was 
really a structure to be marked danger¬ 
ous by the villagers of Corton, near by. 

The Forest Beds 

In the days before the Ice Age the 
sands which the w-av-es remove from the 
cliff-face with such ease may have 
formed the estuary of a great European 
river curving round Suffolk and Norfolk 
to enter the North Sea. The Thames 
was but a tributary stream to this river, 
which geologists believe to have been 
the Rhine. In places we can find pipe¬ 
shaped objects of e\-en greater interest 
than upright w-ells—tree-trunks swirled 
down by the riv-er arid deposited on its 
banks of mud and sand. For this reason 
the bedaare called the Forest Beds, and 
in them Dr Reid Moir and others have 
discov-ered rhany fossils of animals which 
throw- light on the story of our island, 
and implements which have enabled 
them to date man very much earlier 
than was once believed to be possible. 

A Knotty Job 

■ A recent visitor to Athens was much 
impressed by the rug-weaving industry 
carried on there. 

, It appears that there are nearly 
200,000 knots a square yard in the finest 
rugs, a skilled worker being able to tie 
20,000 knots a day. 
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The Town Rubbish 
Heap 

Turn It Into Wealth 

WASTE/FIRE, DISEASE, RATS 

It has taken Air Raid fears to 
awaken many local authorities to 
their wasteful conduct in dealing 
with refuse. 

The Home Office has at last become 
aware that not a few of them pile up the 
town’s refuse in great heaps and burn 
them, causing nauseating smells, which 
we are supposed to tolerate, but also 
causing fire and smoke which, it is now 
pointed out, make it impossible to 
“ black out ” in case of air raids. 

It is easier to set fire to such heaps 
than to put out the fires, and the Govern¬ 
ment is to make grants in aid of the 
expense which will be incurred. 

Dumps in Beautiful Spots 

But what of the main question ? 
The accumulation of great dumps of 
decaying and other rubbish in the 
vicinity of towns is intolerable. We 
may sometimes see a beautiful spot in 
the countryside desecrated by mountains 
of refuse made by local authorities, who 
should know better. 

Refuse should be disposed of immedi¬ 
ately it is collected. The metal should 
be sold, as it can be, at good prices. 
Other hard materials should be used for 
roads. The organic matter should be 
destroyed in furnaces and the clinker 
from them used in road-making. There 
should be continuous destruction, not 
accumulation. 

' In many places these heaps breed rats 
and disease. It needed the Great War 
to teach us many lessons ; let us hope 
that the ARP trouble will at least rid 
us of the menace of the disgraceful 
municipal dump ! 

Where ? Why ? 

Dear C N, I’ll soon be beginning my 
job in the world, for I leave school in a 
few weeks. I want to do well in it and 
to have my evenings for classes. IMy 
idea is to learn languages and travel in 
my holidays. I’ve got a lot to learn and 
must earn some money, too, before my 
idea can come true, so I’ll need time and 
peaceful countries to visit. 

I look at the map often, and at the 
moment I’m not sure where it will be 
safe to go. If there are law courts for 
the countries to use when they are angry 
with one another, or there is something 
unjust between them, why do they not 
take advantage of these courts, end their 
quarrels, and make more countries safe 
for travellers ? I should like to know. 

Thirteen Plus 

Competition Result 

In Competition Number 56 the two 
neatest and correct lists were sent in 
by Roy Kirby, 47, Norton Road, 
Knowle, Bristol ; and iMuriel D. Ward, 
Beechtree Hill, Coddimore, Whaddon, 
Bletchley, Bucks. A , prize of ten 
shillings has been awarded to each, of 
these readers. 

The 20 cameras were awarded to the 
following ; 

Edward Ball, Swindon; Hilda Barker, Bourne¬ 
mouth; June Bryan,* Alanchester ; Margery Clay¬ 
ton, Bradford; Victor Edwards, Clialfont St Giles; 
Sydney Horley, Plymouth; Rhiannon Huws,* 
Gwaun-Cae-Gurwen, S. Wales; Barbara Jamieson. 
Renfrew; A. Johnston, Glasgow; Mary Morrison, 
London, S.W.15; Eileen O’Conno^ * Clacton-on- 
Sea; Marjorie Parry, Port Talbot, Glamorganshire; 
Ruby Rogers, Laurencetown, Co. Down ; Jean 
Shaw, Preston ; Gordon Smith,, Liverpool ; John 
Stanesby, Nottingham ; Joyce Start, Long Eaton ; 
Forster Stephenson, Bromley; Betty Storer, Aberdeen; 
Lois Whitaker, Carlisle. 

Those prizewinners whose names are 
marked with an asterisk have obtained 
new readers and are awarded half-a- 
crown in addition to the prize. 

Here is the correct order of grouping ; 

1 Nurse 20 ; 4 Pierrot 6 ; 5 Boy Scout 9 ; 7 Sailor 
II ; 8 Girl Guide i8; 10 Postman 16 ; 12 Tank 
Corps Private 13 ; 14 Colle.ge Student 15 ; 17 Police¬ 
man 3 ; 19 Royal Scots Officer 2. 


One More Place For the All-Automatic 

Traveller to See city’s Great Feat 

CONVERSION OF HALF 

CECIL RHODES’S BIRTHPLACE LONDON’S EXCHANGES 


/^\E more life has been finally. 

stamped on the memory of the 
town which gave it birth ; it cannot be 
that the name of Cecil Rhodes will ever 
now be forgotten in Bishop’s Stortford. 

The house in which he was born there 
has been opened to the public by Lord 
Lothian, whose ork as secretary of the 
Rhodes Trust so abundantly qualifies 
him for launching this memorial. The 
house has been made into a museum and 
is furnished prettv much as when 
Rhodes was born there 85 years ago. 
In it is a collection of documents, books, 
and pictures referring to Ithodes and 
his work, a bust of him by a French 
sculptor, and the only military uniform 
he ever wore, showing him as a colonel 
of the Kimberley Light Horse, which he 
wore in 1877. 

It is good that every town should 
have infused into it in some way the 
inspiration of its great people, but 
hitherto Bishop’s Stortford has not been 
undulj’ boastful of its as.sociation with 
the great founder of empire. Now, we 
may hope, his house and town will be a 
place of pilgrimage, and it is worth while 
to look round and see what Bishop’s 
Stortford has to show the traveller. 

Home of an Empire-Builder 

Here it was that grew up this boy 
who was to paint the map of South 
Africa red with new British possessions, 
a red that deepened into the blood so. 
sadl)' shed in the Boer War. Here in 
this pleasant country town his father 
was vicar ; here he was born in 1853, 
and here he went to school till he left 
to join his elder brother in the diamond 
mines of Kimberley. Few men have 
added more to our empire than Cecil 
Rhodes, and it is good that at last he 
should be adequately remembered in his 
native town. Until now he has been 
remembered onlj' by a tablet in the 
church and an inscription on the 
dignified house where he was born ; his 
name was not even put on the drill-hall 
built in 190O with all that was left of the 
donations towards his county memorial. 
The old grammar school where he learned 
his first lessons still flourishes, but the 
building which housed it in his day is 
now the parish hall. 

The hiily streets of Bishop’s Stortford 
.set off to adv antage the fine old buildings 
among the new ; many of them inns 
from the i6th and 17th centuries, with 
overhanging storeys, the' Boar’s Head 
and the timbered Illack Lion still carry¬ 
ing on, the White Horse with its 
plastered heraldic front of Italian work 
an inn no longer. Dominating the town 
park on the marshes is a huge artificial 
mound stuck rvith broken stones, all 
that is left of Wajdemore Castle, the 
fortress of Bishop 'Maurice of London, 
into whose strong hands the Conqueror 
entrusted this key position by the ford 
over the Stort. 

The outer rvorks and moats can be 
traced among the walks and flower-beds 


where the Bishops of London had their 
dungeon in the Middle Ages. When the 
persecution of the Protestants began 
under Mary Tudor many a brave man 
was confined here; one was burned in the 
market-place and another who was to 
suffer the same fate at Saffron Walden 
was dragged out here to witness his 
martyrdom. 

But the eye turns first and last in this 
town to the splendid 500-year-old church 
shooting up its pinnacled tower and spire 
from among the houses on the top of the 
hill, and summoning its worshippers 
with a peal of ten bells. They enter 
today by the very door' the people 
pushed open fiv'e centuries ago, and 
in a spandrel of the doorway is the same 
strange carving of the all-seeing eye, 
while the Angel of the Resurrection still 
sounds his trumpet in the opposite 
spandrel. The door opens on the si.x 
great bays of the spacious nave and 
aisles, where corbels of angels and 
apostles and medieval folk (a gardener, 
a cook, and a woodman among them) 
turn on us their stony gaze. 

Apart from a few alterations and 
additions, the building is wholly 15th 
century, with a once-buried Norman font 
to tell of an earlier church. The 18 choir 
stalls make a grand show with their 
traceried backs and panelled fronts and 
misereres crowded with 15th-century 
faces and fancies, men and animals, and 
a rare early carving of a whale. The fine 
chancel screen is also medieval. The 
pulpit and a remarkable chest are 
Jacobean, the chest having an inside 
lock of 14 bolts as long as the lid. 

Names of the Great 
•A butcher’s son born here in 1S13 
(Frederick Scott Archer) greatly 
furthered the science of photography by 
proving the use of collodion in develop¬ 
ing films : his children were pensioned 
by the Crown because his invention 
brought no profit to him but vast pro¬ 
fits to others. Hero also was buried Sir 
George Duckett, who made the Stort 
navigable up to Bishop’s Stortford. 
Captain Cook made him known to 
navigators all over the world by naming 
after him Port Jackson in New South 
Wales and Point Jackson in New Zea¬ 
land, for Jackson was Sir George’s name 
before the terms of a will made him 
change it to Duckett. Here in the church 
i.s his memorial ; and here is a window 
to Francis Rhodes, who died at the 
vicarage eight years after his delicate 
young son had left for South Africa. 

He lived to see this son combining work 
in the diamond diggings with a graduate’s 
work at Oxford, but he died in 1878, 
three years before Cecil entered the Cape 
Parliament with the idea of a British 
South Africa already forming in his 
mind. In the Quakers’ burial-ground lies 
another interesting man, Thomas Dims- 
dale, the physician whom Catherine of 
Russia sent for to inoculate herself 
and her son. 


With the conversion of the Avenue 
Telephone Exchange from manual to 
automatic working every Telephone 
Exchange in the City of London is now 
on the automatic system. 

In the London Telephone Region the 
change-over has been going on at an 
average of about one exchange a month 
since the Holborn Exchange was opened 
in 1927, more than a half (128 out of 
some 250) having been converted. 

The automatic exchange had been in 
existence long before 1927, however, 
an exchange with about 800 stations 
being at work at the G P O 25 years ago, 
while Epsom with 500 stations and 
Accrington with 700 were on the same 
system. The Western Electric Company 
had installed an automatic exchange 
at Darlington with 800 telephones. 

As a matter of fact this country was 
a little backward in adopting this 
marvellous invention, an estimate of 
the number of stations in the Lvorld 
served by automatic exchanges just 
before the war being half a million. 
Lo.s Angeles, which had adopted the 
system in 1903, had 55,000 lines and 
had proved that an exchange could be 
subdivided with switchboards in different 
parts of the city. 

The First Automatic Apparatus 

Actually it was in 1879 that the first 
patent for automatic working was taken 
out, in America ; and it is curious to 
remember that it was an American 
undertaker, IMr Almon Strowger, who 
produced the first practicable scheme, 
an e.xchange of 100 lines capacity in 
1892. 

The 100 lines required 30,000 soldered 
contacts on the automatic apparatus, 
and when it is realised that the number 
of soldered contacts for a looo-line 
e.xchange would amount to three millions 
it can be realised why progress was slow. 

While Strowger was working it out 
in America, over the border at Brantford 
in Ontario three Canadian brothers 
named Lorimer were in\'enting a similar 
system. They started without any 
telephone training and without even 
having seen the inside of a telephone 
office ; yet their apparatus was adopted 
by their native land, and about 25 yeanr 
ago Hereford installed a Lorimer 
apparatus for 500 stations. 

Needless to say, the marvellou.i 
machines which carry our messagc;i 
from one end of the town to the other 
without any aid from human hands are 
vast improvements on the pre-wai 
machines. The Avenue Exchange has 
been fitted with the new type of switch¬ 
ing equipment embodying a great saving 
in weight and space. 

Thus the electrical engineer adds toi 
the apparatus we use every hour of out 
working life, usually without a thought 
of its intricate marvels, or of the patient 
toil which has brought it into being. 

25 YEARS AGO 


Chiang Kai-Shek to His People 


T he West has long thought the ways 
of the Chinese strange. 

They grow more and more strange 
by contrast. Chinese towns are bombed 
from the air and unbelievable havoc is 
wrought upon defenceless millions, and 
China retaliates ; she sends her planes 
whirring above Japanese towns, but they 
drop not bombs but appeals to the Japanese 
to remember their common humanity. 

And now comes a still stranger tale 
from this suffering land of War, Flood, 
and Famine. In the Spring the leader 
Chiang Kai-Shek addressed his people 
by wireless, and the translation has just 
come through to us. His subject v»as 
perhaps the strangest ever chosen by a 


great military leader of a non-Christian 
land : Why Believe in Jesus ? 

The spirit of Jesus, explained the 
general, was constructive, sacrificial, 
holy, true, peaceable, forward-looking, 
full of eager striving. “ My fellow- 
countrymen (said he), let us cherish the 
idea of a new birth; let us maintain the 
resolution of sacrifice. Let us hold 
Jesus as the goal for human living ; let 
us keep the mind of Jesus as our mind, 
the life of Jesus as our life. Let us 
bravely go, with Him to the Cross, to 
seek the everlasting peace of mankind,, 
and the renewal of our nation of China.” 

Could not " Christian ” Europe learn 
a lesson here ? 


From the C N of July 1913 

A Meal For 1000 ' People. A meal tof 
nearly a. thousand people swam up the 
River Delph last month, and was caught 
at Welney Washes, near Littleport, 
Norfolk, It was a giant sturgeon, weigh- 
kig 439 pounds, equal, therefore, to the 
weight of three men. When the fish 
had been packed up in sacks and sent 
to London it took six porters to carry 
it to the market, where it was sold by 
a wholesale dealer for £6. 

It is probable that this visitor from 
the sea had gone up the river to lay its 
eggs. That is the habit of sturgeons, 
which like salmon are born in the rivets, 
go out to sea', grow up there and only 
return to the river to spawn. lit some 
European rivers they assemble in such 
multitudes that 100,000 people await 
their coming to catch them. 
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A HIGHWAY INtO THE ARCTIC 

A Clew road, planned down the west 
side of North America, will run from 
Fairbanks Irr Alaska, through Yukon 
and British Columbia, anddowntotne 
Mexican border of the United States, 
in Canada 1000 miles of roads, wilt 
give work for 5000 men for five years. 



AN ELK FOR FINLAND'S ZOO. A fuH-grown elk was.seen swimming 
in the busy harbour of Helsinki, the capital of Finland, the other day, having 
come from a distant island. The elk was chased by motor-boats and lassoed, 
and now is an attractive .inmate of the city zoo. 

EXPLORING THE KARAKORAM PEAKS. An Englishman, Mr M. K. 
Vyvyan, and a Canadian, Mr C. H. Secord, are in India to study the peaks of 
the Karakoram Range around the Hishpar Glacier in Kashmir. 



DRIFTING TOWARD THE POLE 

The three Soviet icebreakers caught 
in the icepack are being carried close 
to the North Pole. When exchanging 
visits their skeleton crews have to sla 
through slush and pools formed by 
melted snow on the surface. 


BRITISH AIRWAY TO SOUTH AMERICA 

A British mission has been studying facilities 
at Buenos Aires for aeroplanes and flying boats 
in connection with the proposed British South- 
Atlantic service for mails and passengers. 


size model of the Imperial flying boat and carries eight passengers. 
ELEPHANT PEST IN KENYA. Sogreatis thedamage done by 
elephants to the native plantations of Kenya that the Game Warden 
ordered the destruction of 281 of these destructive beasts last year. 



DIVER'S FIGHT WITH A SHARK 

When entering the saloon of a sunken steamer 
In Port Philip Bay, Melbourne, a diver was 
attacked by a six-foot shark. He stabbed the 
monster with his knife and at last forced it to 
swim out of the door of the saloon. 


, ANOTHER LOST WORLD 

In Search of Small Mice 

A few months- ago all the world 
wondered what the scientific men would 
find when they scaled the lost world of a 
peak jutting up in the Colorado Gorge, 
where it was thought none had set 
foot before. 

Now another lost world is to be 
examined. It is not on a height but in a 
depression of the Earth’s surface in 
New Mexico, the Tularosa Basin. 

It is a vast basin of 300 square miles of 
white sand sunk among very inaccessible 
lava beds, across which it is supposed 
no life except that of birds has made its 
way for ages. The naturalists who are 
forming an expedition to examine it 
do not expect to find any astonishing 
forms of life, but wish to examine the 
small mice and squirrels which exist there 
to see if their colour has adapted 
itself to their surroundings. 

A Remedy For 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease? 

Germany is hoping that at last a check 
has been found for the dread foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

Two' scientists. Professor Waldmann 
and Dr Koebe, have been working for 
years on the Baltic island of Riems in 
the hope of finding a Serum which will 
prevent this scourge among cattle and 
sheep. No’w, it seems, there is some hope 
of success, for Dr Frick, Minister of the 
Interior, has had a new serum, found 
after patient research, injected into 
.50,000 head of cattle and many thou¬ 
sands of sheep. The results have proved 
excellent, and mass production of the 
serum is to begin almost at once. 

An injection gives immunity from the 
disease for at least six months. 


New Zealand has spent ;^i,000,000 on 
making 38 airports; 32 more are under 
construction, and 56 more are planned. 


A Chariot and the 

A n interesting find has been made in a 
burial ground at Agria near Venice : 
it is a chariot burial believed to belong 
to a period about 500 years before Christ. 

Not only have the bones of a chieftain 
come to light, but those of his horses 
and the remains of his chariot. Two 
horses were killed in harness and a third 
was buried with the group. The metal of 
the harness is still in good condition, 
in spite of all the years that have passed ; 
and it is believed that this is the first 
time an Italian grave has been found in 
which the remains of the charioteer’s 
horses have been discovered side by side 
with his bones. 

News of this find near Venice reminds 
us of a chariot burial at Hunmanby in 
Yorkshire. The remains pointed to the 


The Trees of Paris 

Paris is famous for her lovely tree- 
lined avenues, but for some time the 
trees have not been looking their best. 

Opinion is divided as to the reason for 
this, some saying that petrol fumes are 
affecting them. I3ut many people think 
the trees are suffering from neglect, 
declaring that the authorities have not 
been watering them enough', and it has 
been decided that ratejjayers should vote 
as to whether they would each like to 
be responsible for watering the tree 
nearest their home ! 

From Biscay to the Zoo 

Visitors to the Zoo Aquarium must 
often wonder what kind of water the 
fish like to live in. 

Three or four times a year a hundred 
tons of water from the Bay of Biscay is 
brought to England by the Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company, pumped into lighters 
in the London docks, and taken up the 
Regent’s Canal to the Zoo. 


Horseman Thereof 

burial of a British chieftain who may have 
ridden furiously against the invading 
Romans about the time of Julius Caesar, 
or within a hundred years after. Among 
the fragments of the chariot was found 
a small piece of metal which was slightly 
concave and had evidently been polished 
at one side. It seemed to have been 
attached to the front of the chariot. 

For a long time e.xpcrts could not 
find an e.xplanation of its presence, but 
eventually it was suggested that most 
probably it had been used as a metal 
mirror to enable the charioteer to see 
what was behind him without turning 
liis head. 

If this is true the motorist can hardly 
boast that his motoring mirror is an 
original 20th century gadget. 


The Boy in the Flood 

A Maori youth has played a gallant 
part in saving the lives of two airmen 
during floods in Hawkes Bay, New 
Zealand. 

The summer had been so dry that 
when rain did come at last it came in 
such a deluge that many settlers were in 
grave danger from floods. The two air¬ 
men were on their way to help the 
farmers when they crashed and were 
badly hurt. For 20 hours they lay with¬ 
out attention before they were rescued 
by a party on horseback, including a 
young Maori boy. 

The party met with many obstacles 
on its way to Napier Hospital, and it 
was the Maori youth who volunteered 
to take a wire across a swirling river. 
The wire was needed for a boat, and the 
boy had nearly reached the bank when 
he was swept from his horse and plunged 
into the swollen flood. Still hanging 
on to the wire, he managed to reach the 
bank, and so the lives of the injured 
flying men were saved. 


GOOD NEWS OF A BOMB 

A Check For a Volcano 

For once in a way some good flas 
come out of the aeroplane bomb. It 
has been employed on the slopes of the 
volcano Mauna Loa in Haw-aii, to arrest 
a lava flow. 

Its use was suggested by Dr A. Jaggar, 
who lives in a house on the slopes of 
Kilauea, in order the better to observe 
the action of the volcano. When Mauna 
Loa began to show signs of an eruption, 
and of sending down a lava flow info the 
valley below, he advised the use of 
e.xplosive bombs from an aeroplane to 
avert the calamity. 

An eruption of lava does not actually 
flow. It creeps like a thick porridge very 
slowly. Dr Jaggar declared that if 
bombs could be dropped just above the 
vents where it was appearing the break¬ 
age would result in the release of the 
gas which was forcing the lava upwards 
and outwards. 

, Two bombs each containing Coo 
pounds of high explosive were dropped 
from aeroplanes as he directed, and the 
lava flow was checked precisely as he 
had predicted. 

An Unforgotten Gentleman 

A party of schoolboys eager to learn 
what exploration means will leave 
England at the end of the month for 
the wilder parts of Newfoundland. 

Such expeditions have set out before, 
but this one is notable because one of 
the assistant leaders of the parties of 
boys bears the honoured name of Oates. 
He is Mr E. B. G. Oates, of the Inniskil- 
ling’s, and'is a nephew of Captain Oates, 
the “ very gallant gentleman ” who, 
when Scott's last march in the Antarctic 
was nearing its tragic end, -walked out 
in the snow to die, hoping that by so 
doing he might give his comrades a 
better chance of living. 
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Sand 

Where is the boy or girl who does 
not love the sands of the sea ? 

How wonderful are the sands, and how 
much sand there is. Even in Old Testa¬ 
ment days the sands were the symbol of 
a vast multitude, and we read that the 
people of Israel were to be as the sand of 
the sea, as the sand of the sea that could 
not be measured. Thousands of grains 
of sand are raised with even a small 
wooden .spade, and any one of the 
beaches where holiday crowds are to be 
found in August must have millions of 
millions of grains. Yet there is sand not 
only round our own coasts but round the 
coasts of all the continents, and Asia and 
North Africa and Central America have 
vast deserts where the sand stretches on 
mile after mile in a burning wilderness! 

Hills That Are Never Still 

Well may we speak of the shifting 
sands, for year by year the contours of 
the sandy deserts change. In the Canary 
Islands are huge heaps of sand piled up 
by winds that have blown from the 
Sahara, and in Syria and Persia and 
Arabia the sands are for ever drifting 
over the ruins of ancient cities. These 
hills and valleys are never still, and when 
a hurricane springs up and the sand flies 
before the storm men bury their heads 
and crouch down with fear and trembling. 

Wastes of sand where travellers lose 
their way and die of thirst; quicksands 
from which there is little chance of 


THE CONSTELLATION 
OF HERCULES 

Is it the Celestial 
St George ? 

By thB C N Astronomer 

The great constellation of Hercules 
is now almost overhead at about 
lo' o’clock in the evening, when its 
chief stars may be easily identified from 
the star-map, when we face south. The 
six stars forming the famous Trapezium 
will serv'e admirably for picking out 
Hercules from the maze of other stars 
when Hercules is differently placed 
relative to the observer, and will also 
be a guide to that marvellous cluster of 
suns known as Messier 13, marked M 13 
on the map. 

The title, Hercules, representing a 
very powerful hunter, kneeling and 
brandishing a club, dates only from 
Roman times, though actually the con¬ 
stellation is of much greater antiquity 
and has been traced to a Chaldean 
source. It is singular that Hercules 
should always be represented as kneeling 
on the Head of'Draco, the Dragon, 
while he is at the same time striking 
at a smaller, three-headed serpent. It 
appears that even in Greek times this 
constellation was regarded as kneeling, 
thus deriving its Greek title Engonasin, 
the Kneeler. In his fight with the 
Dragon Hercules seems to suggest a 
prehistoric origin for the traditional 
story of St George and the Dragon. 

Star in a Fiery Turmoil 


escape once we are caught in their 
depths; sandbanks which are ever a 
danger to sailors; all are treacherous. 

But sand is useful. Without it we 
should be at a loss to know how to build 
our houses, and but for sand we might 
have no glass. Though e.xperts are not 
sure where glass-making began it is 
believed to have been in Egypt or Syria, 
both countries having abundant sand. 

Measuring Time 

It is possible that glass was accident¬ 
ally discov'ered by Phoenician merchants 
who did their cooking in the sand and 
found that heat caused it to run into a 
transparent glaze. From that time to 
this sand has always been largely used 
in the manufacture of glass. 

Sand has long been used for measuring 
time. We still have egg-boilers with their 
little lot of sand, and in the days before 
clocks were cheap the sand-glass, or hour¬ 
glass, was always at hand. A few of our 
churches keep their hour-glasses by the 
pulpit, relics of the time when sinking 
sand told the parson to come to an end. 

It is the hour-glass which has given us 
so many references to the sands of time. 
One of our great hymns begins with the 
line. The sands of Time are sinking, and 
Longfellow reminds us that: 

A handful of red sand from the hot clime 
Of A rah deserts brought, 

Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 
The minister of Thought. 

Ariel’s Call 

Shakespeare’s Ariel bids us come unto 
these yellow sands; and though Keats 
gave us the phrase. Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water, Spenser long 
before him wrote the well-known lines ; 
One day I wrote her name upon the strand. 
But came the waves and wasUd it aivay. 

Sand has always been used as a meta¬ 
phor for insecurity and uselessness. One 
of the Roman poets speaks of ploughing 
the sand which can never raise a harvest; 
and Christ said : Everyone that heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth them 
not, shall be likened to a foolish man 
which built his house upon the sand. 


All the chief stars of Heixules are 
about third magnitude, but enormous 
differences exist in actual brilliance 
and also immensity. Alpha, the most 
southerly, and situated in the Forehead 
of Hercules, is the greatest of them all, 
possessing a measured diameter of about 
345,400,000 miles, and so is the nearest 
known rival to Antares as regards size. 

Alpha in Hercules, also known by its 
Arabic name Ras Algethi, may be seen 
to be reddish in tint, somewhat like 
Antares, though it appears much less 
bright because of its much greater dis¬ 
tance, amounting to 362 light years, 
or some 22,800,000 times farther than 
our Sun. It appears to be in a state of 
fiery turmoil beyond our conception, and 
even more terrific than that which e.xists 
in Antares. 

This is revealed in the enormous varia¬ 
tions in its emission of light and heat, 
from which it has 
been found that 
this colossal fur¬ 
nace of fire mist, 
which is at the 
glowing surface 
heat of about 2600 
degrees Centi¬ 
grade, periodically 
expands with a 
terrific uprush at 
irregular intervals 
of about 120 days. 
In the course of 
The chief stars of Hercules, this time its radia- 
showing the arrangement tion increases 
o! the Trapezium , . 

from an amount 

about 300 times greater than our Sun 
to an immensity of about 620 times 
greater and then drops down again. 
Ras Algethi is thus somewhat similar 
to IMira in type, though the extent of its 
fiery convulsions is not nearly so great. 

As in the case of Antares and Mira, a 
smaller bluish-green sun also accom¬ 
panies this great sun of Hercules, and 
though much hotter than its great 
reddish companion it is so much smaller 
that it radiates only 75 times more light 
than our Sun, or less than a fourth of 
that of Ras Algethi; so owing to its 
great distance it appears of only sixth 
magnitude. It can, however, be easily 
seen through a small telescope of only 
3-inch aperture, and presents a fine 
spectacular contrast of colour with its 
companion. Hercules will be further 
considered next week, so the star-map 
should be kept for reference. G. F. M. 



WOULD YOU 


BELIEVE IT? 



There’s nothing like Bottrnville Cocoa at 
supper-time to make you grow and give 
you all the energy you need for work and 
play. And it’s a grand drink too, with a 
rich chocolaty flavour you’ll love. Mother 
will be only too glad to give it to you 
every night — she knows that a cup of 
cocoa is a cup of food. 


Cadbury’s 

BOURNVILL 



You get Gift Coupons with 
Bournville Cocoa. Write for 
the free gift list. 
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THE KING’S CUP 
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CHAPTER 1 

Bogged 

Dob DuRH.'iii put his curly head in at 
the door of his cousin’s room. 

" Uncle wants to see us,” he said. “ Now: 
this minute.” 

Jack Ballard dropped his book and 
jumped up. 

" What’s up ? ” he asked uncomfort¬ 
ably, but Bob was rattling downstairs. 
Jack followed without delay : you didn’t 
waste time when Uncle Nicolas Acland 
wanted you. 

As he followed Bob into the study Jack 
was racking his brain to think what he 
had done or left undone. 

Mr Nicolas Acland stood on the hearth¬ 
rug in the library. He was tall with a long, 
lean face, grey eyes, and thick silver hair. 
A hard man yet a just one, but he did not 
understand boys. He was a rich bachelor 
but lived very quietly at Came Royal. 
Bob Durham and Jack Ballard were his 
nephews and of the two Bob, cheeky and 
careless, was his favourite, while Jack, a 
year younger, and really worth two of Bob, 
could never hit it off with his uncle. 

" f am going to Plymouth,” Mr Acland 
stated. “ Barrett will drive me. I shall 
not be back until late. I have given 
Sarah leave to spend the night at her home, 
so there will be no one in the house except 
Mrs Setters. You boys can amuse your¬ 
selves as you like, but I wish you to be in 
by seven o’clock and not to go out after 
that hour. You quite understand ? 

“ All right. Uncle,” said Bob. “ We’ll 
sit tight.” 

" Mind you do,” was the warning, and 
just then the ancient Rolls driven by 
Barrett, the old butler-chauffeur, came 
crunching over the gravel of the drive and 
Mr Acland went out. 

Bob watched him drive away. He gave 
a shout of joy. " Hurray 1 We’ll have a 
few hours to ourselves. Let’s get Mrs 
Setters to give us dough cakes for tea. 
Then I’m fishing.” 

" It’s going to rain,” Jack told him. 

“ So much the bkter. Trout will rise. 
You coming ? ” 

" Yes, I’ll come, but remember we have 
to be back by seven.” 

Bob laughed. “ Old Nick isn't here to 
watch the clock. If we’re in by dark that’s 
good enough. What does he think is going 
to happen to his old house ? ” 

“ It’s the burglars he’s thinking of, the 
men who broke in Brend’s place at Taverton 
last week.” 

” Burglars I Whoever heard of burglars 
on Dartmoor—except in the prison,” Bob 
jeered; and went off to the kitehen. 

Bob was a favourite with deaf old Mrs 
Setters, the cook at Carne Royal, and the 
tea she served w'as a really fine effort. 
There were saffron buns, Devonshire cream, 
and strawberry jam. As soon as they had 
finished the boys took their rods and. went 
down to the Arrow which ran close below 
the gardens of the old house. 

It was a close, hot afternoon and trout 
were not rising. Jack, who was fishing 
downstream while Bob had gone up, saw a 
fish move in Weir Pool and was casting 
over it when he heard someone shouting. 
He scrambled up the steep bank and ran 
in the direction of the sound. 

Just below, the river made a loop and 
the ground inside the loop was flat and 
boggy. A pony colt had blundered into the 
bog, and a small, elderly man who looked 
like a gipsy was trying his best to get it 
out. But the poor little beast was deep 
in the black mire and the man, in trying to 
help it, had got in himself, up to his waist, 
and W'as as helpless as his pony. 

Jack knew all about bogs. " Keep still ! ’■’ 
he shouted. " Wait till I get a plank. I’ll 
have you out.” 

He had noticed a loose board on a fence 
which he had passed a couple of hundred 
yards back, so, leaving his rod, he ran, 
wrenched the board off, and was back 
quickly. ' " ' 

The bog patch was deep but luckily small 
so Jack was able to push the board to the 
man. The man pulled it in front of him, 
got across it, and, acting on Jack’s directions, 
managed to heave himself out of the sticky 
mess. Then Bob took a length of cord 
from his creel, tied a stone to one end, 
flung it across and pulled the old fellow 
to firm ground. 

“ You got a head on you,” said the man. 
“And I be proper obliged to ’ee. I But I 
reckon it’ll beat ’ee to get that pony out.” 

We can do it between us,” Jack,told 
him. " But w'e’ll need a lot of boards. 


By 

T. C. Bridges 

There are plenty on that fence and we can 
use stones to knock them off. Come' on.” 

The old chap came with Jack, and 
between them they wrenched off a dozen 
boards and were able to push a couple 
under the colt’s body. But the poor little 
beast was too tired to help itself and its 
owner and Jack could not lift it. 

" We need a rope,” Jack said. " If you 
wait I’ll go to the house and get one.” 

" Bain’t no need to go that far. I got 
rope to my cart,” was the answer, and off 
the old chap went to a covered cart which 
stood on the moor a little way off. Jack 
saw that two other ponies were grazing near” 
by. From the cart he got a coil of stout 
rope and a broad girth. He fastened the 
girth round the colt’s body, tied the rope 
to it, then he and Jack together pulled hard, 
and out came the colt. It was so ex¬ 
hausted it could hardly stand, but when it 
had rested a little it recovered and the old 
man took it to the stream, carefully washed 
off the mud, then led it up to his cart and 
dried it with an old sack. It was not until 
he had finished that he spoke to Jack. 

"You done me a proper good turn, 
young master,” he said. " Jasper Tuckett 
be my name and anything as 1 can do for 
you, why, you’ve only to ask. If you’d stay 
and take supper with me I’d be pleased.'*’ 

" I’d like to,” Jack said, “ but I promised 
my uncle to be back before seven and it’s 
nearly that now.” 

" Then I’ll not keep ’ee, young master,” 
said Jasper. " And you best hurry for 
it will rain mighty soon.” 

Jasper was right for, by the time Jack 
reached the house, it was raining steadily.' 
Bob was not in, and at half-past seven, 
when Jack had changed and come down 
for supper, there was still no sign of him. 
Now that the rain had come the fish would 
be moving, and the odds were that Bob 
would not be back till dark. Jack had his 
supper alone, then went and sat in the hall 
with a book. It was growing dark and the 
house was very quiet. Mrs Setters no 
doubt was in the kitchen, and in this big old 
house the kitchen was a long way from the 
hall. There was no sound but the trickle 
of water in the down pipes. 

Presently Jack got up and went to the 
front door to see if there was any sign 


of his cousin. He opened it and, as he 
stepped out into the porch, heard a rustle. 
Before he could turn a heavy horse rug was 
flung over his head, powerful arms gripped 
him. He struggled desperately, but it was no 
use. The thick folds of the rug not only 
. blinded but suffocated him. He gasped for 
breath, then all of a sudden went limp. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Gap 

WIhen Jack came to himself the rug was 
" no longer over his head and he could 
breathe again but he could not move. 

He W'as tied to a chair, his feet to the 
two le.gs, and a rope round his body and 
arms fastening him tightly to the back of 
the chair. He was also gagged with a 
handkerchief so that he could not make a 
sound. He was in pitch darkness. 

For a while he was so giddy and stupid 
he could not collect his wdts. Then out of 
the darkness came a deep, heavy thud. 
It was a muffled explosion and suddenly 
Jack knew exactly what was happening. 

The burglars were blowing open the safe 
in the library. 

In this safe Mr Acland kept the best of 
his plate, among it his greatest treasure. 
This was a lovely old silver cup which had 
been .given to one of his ancestors by King 
Charles the First. It was known as the 
King’s Cup, and from its age and work¬ 
manship was worth many times its weight 
in gold. As an heirloom it, was priceless. 
It made Jack shiv'er to think of his uncle’s 
feelings when he knew it had been stolen. 

Those next minutes were the worst Jack 
Ballard had ever known. He listened with 
straining ears to the low, muttered talk of 
the men in the next room ; he heard them 
packing up the stolen goods ; then came 
shuffling steps as they went out through 
the hall into the black night. , After that 
silence, except for the drip of the rain and 
the ticking of the grandfather clock. 

Minutes dragged by, each seeming as long 
as an hour ; he heard the clock strike. One 
stroke—half-past eight. Was it possible 
that it was only half an hour since he had 
been trapped ? It seemed a week. Then 
came another sound. Footsteps outside. 
The front door opened. 

“ Why’s it all dark > ” came Bob’s voice. 
" Jack, were are you ? ” 

He heard Bob dump his creel on the 
floor and strike a match. But he could not 
see the light, for the door of the little study, 
in which he had been shut, was closed. 


Jacko Does Father a Good Turn 


M other Jacko was all in a flutter. 

Uncle George and Aunt Matilda 
were celebrating their silver tvedding, 
and there were to be grand doings. 

The only fly in the ointment (forMother 
Jacko) was the fact that Father Jacko 
had no silk hat to grace the occasion. 

" I can’t see you turning up in 
Matilda’s drawing-room in your old 
bowler,” she w'ailed. 


to school. You can call for it on your 
way home, she added.' 

Jacko went off obediently. When he 
returned to the shop later to pick it up 
he had a little terrier at his heels. 

Mr Banclow shook his head as he 
handed- the hat across the counter. 
“ I’ve done my best,” he said sadly, 
" but tell your father I’m afraid there 
wasn’t very much to work on.” 



“You won’t,” chuckled Father Jacko. 
“ I shall leave it in the hall.” And off 
he went, vainly believing the subject 
to be closed. 

But he was mistaken. The next day 
a'mysterious box arrived ; inside lurked 
an old top hat. 

Where it had come from,nobody asked, 
but it was clear that Mother Jacko was 
disappointed with its shabby appearance. 

“ Never mind,” she murmured. “ It’ll 
be all right when Mr Bandow has done 
it up a bit. Here, Jacko ! ” she called. 
“ Take it round to the .shop as you go 


Jacko put out his hand to take it— 
but, unfortunately, the puppy got there 
first. The rascal caught the hat firmly 
between its teeth and dashed off with 
it! Jacko gave chase, and there was a 
frightful tussle. 

Alas! w'hen Mother Jacko caught 
sight of it half an hour later it was a 
complete wreck. 

“ You've cost me a pretty penny,” 
she exclaimed. “ Your father shall heat 
of this.” 

But Jacko wasn’t frightened—he 
knew better I 


" Jack! ” came Bob’s voice again half 
angry, half anxious. Jack struggled so 
furiously that he upset the chair and he and 
it fell with a crash that shook the floor. 
Next instant the door burst open and there 
was Bob with a lighted candle. He stood 
staring and Jack saw surprise, then terror 
in his eyes. " What’s up ? What are you 
playing at ? ” Bob demanded. 

When at last he realised that Jack was 
not playing the fool but actually helpless, 
he hurried forward, laid down the candle 
and, pulling out a knife, cut his cousin loose 
and untied the gag. Jack’s jaw was so 
stiff he could hardly speak, but he managed 
to get out a few words. 

“ Burglars. They’ve blown open the 
safe. Got the King’s Cup. Gone ! ” 

Bob went white. He was properly 
frightened. “ Oh, my hat! What will Uncle 
Nick say ? ” 

” That you ought to have stayed at 
home,” Jack answered curtly. " And 
that I ought to have kept the door locked. 
I went out to look for you and they got me.” 

" Don’t tell him that,” Bob begged. 

Jack’s lip curled. “ Seems to me it’s a 
bit previous to talk that way. What about 
getting the stuff back ? ” 

“ But how can we ? Those fellows had 
a car. I heard it move off as I came up.” 

“ Did you, by jove I Then they’v'e gone 
Taverton way. If we only had the tele¬ 
phone we could have them stopped.” 

“ But there isn’t any telephone nearer 
than Taverton, and we hav'en’t a car.” 

” We’ve got bikes. Come on. Let’s get 
after them.” 

“ All right,” said Bob sulkily. " I’ll try 
if you like but they’re miles away by now.” 

Jack was not listening. He had flung 
on a cap and was running out. He stopped 
a moment. " Tell Mrs Setters,” he said to 
Bob, “ then come along.” 

The rain was heavier than ever now. Jack 
■was soaked before he had got his bicycle 
out of the stable. He hardly noticed. 
He lighted his lamp, jumped on and 
pedalled down the drive. The steep road 
running down to the river was streaming 
with water. The light of his lamp showed 
the gutters running like torrents. Jack 
knew the road and, if he could not catch 
the car, he could reach Taverton six miles 
away, tell the police and get the news of 
the robbery broadcast. 'The odds were 
that the thieves were not hurrying. They 
believed it would be hours before the 
robbery was known. 

As Jack coasted down toward the river 
he became conscious of a deep, sullen roar. 
He knew what that meant. The river 
was in big flood. Probably there had been 
a cloudburst on the High Moor where the 
high hills caught the rain clouds off the 
Atlantic. Jack turned the last bend and 
went flying down toward the narrow, 
humped bridge which carried the road 
across the river. He was almost on the 
bridge when a light flashed on the far side 
and a voice shouted loudly. 

" Stop ! The bridge be down.” 

Jack braked desperately, the machine 
skidded, and he tumbled off but luckily 
without hurting himself. He leaned the 
bicycle against the wall and walked 
cautiously forward to find that the central 
pier had gone and that there was a gap 
ten feet wide in the centre of the bridge. 
On the far side of the gap stood the gipsy, 
Jasper Tuckett, holding a paraffin flare 
which blazed smokily in the pouring rain. 

“ By gum, I weren’t much more than 
in time,” he shouted. 

“ J’m glad you were in time,” Jack 
answered. “ I shouldn’t have stood much 
show' down there.” He pointed as he 
spoke to the seething brown flood that 
curled in a great wave over the broken 
pier. “ I .say, did you see a car ? ” 

“ I seed one a while back. Come over 
the bridge it did just afore the bi.g flood 
wave broke it. They was surely lucky to 
get over.” 

Jack’s spirits sank to the depths. The car 
was gone and the thieves out of reach. 

“ What be matter ? ” Jasper asked. 
" You look sort o’ peaked.” 

Jack came as near the edge as he dared 
and quickly told Jasper of the burglary 
at Carne Royal. “ And now' I can’t even 
get to Taverton to telephone,” he ended. 

“ Bain’t no reason why you shouldn’t,” 
Jasper answered. “ If I gets the rope from 
my cart us can tie ff across the gap and 
I reckon ’ee got strength to come over.” 

“ Splendid I Get it quickly,” Jack cried. 

Jasper was off like- a shot from a gun. 
He got the rope, flung one end across to 
Jack, and Jack made it fast to the rail 
of the bridge. Tfien he stopped. 

" But -vvhat about my bike ? ”he asked. 

“ What do a bicycle signify ? ” Jasper 
answered. “ Bain’t 1 got two good ponies ? " 
TO BE CONTINUED , . 
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EVERYONE who 
tastes it enthusi¬ 
astically agrees 
that there can be no 
other drink quite so delicious as Mason’s 
Botanic Beer. 

This healthful, non-intoxicating beverage 
is easily brewed at home from Mason’s 
Extract of Herbs, and because of its 
undoubted wholesomeness should be in 
every household. 

Send today for a free bottle of Mason’s 
Extract and prove for yourself what a 
delightful drink Mason’s Botanic Beer 
really is. 

MASON'S EXTRACT 
OF HERBS 

costs only gd. per bottle—sufficient to 
make six gallons—from Grocers and 
Chemists, or fill in the coupon for a 
generous free sample. 

MASON’S 

0 BOTANtC 8EBR 


FREE GALLON 


To NEWBALL & MASON ttd., NOT¬ 
TINGHAM. ricase srncl me sufficient Masons 
ICxtract of Herbs and Yeast to make 1 gall, of 
Mason's Botanic Beer, with name of nearest 
retailer. I enclose 4d. for postage, etc,- 


i h’timc and 
j Address in 
I- Block Letters- 

^ Vept. C.N. 


CASTLES 

IN THE AIR 

For thousands of poor and crippled 
children the castles they hope to 
build on the beach this year will 
remain castles in the air. We 
could send a great number of them 
from the sordid streets of London’s 
slumland to the sunny seaside IF 
you and other kind-hearted people 
would help us. Think—one guinea 
will bring fourteen days* healthy 
holiday to one of these needy 
children. Please send what you 
can to: 

SIR CHARLES J. O. SANDERS, K.B.E., 

Treasurer. 

SHAFTESBURY 

SOCIETY 

(Ragged School Union. 1844) 

32, JOHN STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 

1‘atrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen and 
Queen Mary. 

Cencral Secretary: Clifford CartCTtf ' 



T TOOK a large party of children to Ashtcad Woods 
and one little girl of 9 years said to me: 

'* I didn*t think the country was like this! ** 

Think of it—0 years old and had not been out of 
Stepney. SURELY THIS SPEAKS FOR ITSELF! 

Help me to take another party of these children to 
the country for a day. Only 2/- each! 10 for £ 1 . 
Please respond to The Rev. Percy Ineson, EAST 
END MISSION, Central Hall, Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l. 



YOU WHO KNOW THE CN.,. | 

... need not be told that it is a paper which deals = 

with all the news that really matters . . . that the | 

sensational and the sordid have no place in its pages ... = 

that the boy or girl, or the man or woman, who reads the = 

G N regularly stands out above the crowd as well-informed § 

concerning the affairs of the world today. 1 

1 ^ NOWING this, would you not wish to introduce the s 

paper to a good friend ? Please pass this copy on E 

= when you have finished with it and shov/ 3mur friend the f 

i Order Form below, which should be filled in and handed i 

1 to a newsagent. 1 


ORDER 

FORM 

To 

Newsagent 

Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address ; 

Date 

Signature 


= If no newsagent is available the C N can be delivered at any address in = 

5 the world for I Is a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to the g 

= Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. = 

... 


y&i 


REALLY ARE SARDINES! 




Elisabeth 


Be sure to include them 
in your next shopping 
list. 



Billy only liked lean meat. 

The golden fat he would not eat. 



Wise Grandma said : "The way’to^ 
do it Is pudding with Atora suet' 



Soon Billy grew a 
bonny lad- 
Top of the school 
and pride of Dad. 


"Atora” puddings solve the difficult problem of the 
children who dislike fat. The doctor will tell you 
that "Atora” is beef fat in its most digestible form, 
rich in the vitamins so necessary for youthful develop¬ 
ment. So don’t worry about the children’s dislikes, 
but give them what they do like — plenty of delicious 
puddings made with "Atora” containing all the 
nourishment they need. 


Send a postcard to-day 
for a post free copy of 100 
best pudding, etc.. Recipes, 
to HuGON & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, 11. 
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Tbs Children’s bTewspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for Its a year. See below. 



July 16, 193S 


Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee's Qiildren’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetic and Speiiing 

Xahe 50 from the home of a 
wild beast and leave 
something we could not live 
without. 

Take 50 from fire and leave 
renown. 

Take 100 from a balance 
and leave the act of selling. 

Take 1000 from a small 
rodent and leave an English 

riVGr. Answers next week 

Treborius 

'J'HERE was a schoolmaster, Tre¬ 
borius, 

Who followed a principle glorious.; 
He made.it a rule, 

When entering his school. 

To his urchins to bow 
(And well he knew how): 

“ For there may be some great 
man before us,”. 

Said respectable old Master Tre¬ 
borius, 

Who followed a principle glorious. 
Ici on Parle Franfais 


Picture Acrostics 







)Y taking the initial letters of the objects, each row of pictures vvili 
^ give a type of sea-going vessel. Answer next week 


Le varech le chSteau Le iliapeau 
de sable 

scaii'ced sand-castle fag 
Faisons un chateau de sable. 
II nous faut du varech et un 
drapeau pour I’embellir. 

Lei us make a sand-castle. We 
want some seaweed and a flag to 
decorate it. 

Mark Twain on Turnips 
'J'URNIPS should never be 
pulled : it injures them. 
It is much better to send a 
boy up the ■ tree and shake 
them down. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
July 17 . Lord Grey died . 1845 
IS. Gilbert White born . . 1720 

19 . John Playfair died • . 1819 

20 . Jean Ingelow died . . 1897 

21 . Robert Burns died . . 1796 

22 . Simon Langham died . 1376 
23 Vaccination Act passed . 1840 

Word Building 

piLL the blanks in the follow- 
irig . story with words 
made from the letters in the 
word FARMING. No word 
is repeated and no letter 
used tw’ice in the same word. 

I have a -. It is 

not —— from the-road. 

I-to raise-. I have 

one - tree. Also I have 

-old-and a big- 

who - away one day, 

knocked down a ——, and hurt 

his —■—. There is good- 

here whether we have - 

or-- weather. I shall- 

-weight-I-here 


Robert Rowley’s Round Roll 

J^OBERT Rowley rolled a 
round roll round ; 

A round roll Robert Rowley 
rolled round ; 

Where rolled the round roll 
Robert Rowley rolled 
round ? 

Use For a New Pen-Nib 

^ NEW pen-nib with a fine 
point is a useful thing to 
keep in a first-aid box as it is 
handy for removing splinters. 

Hold the nib so that the two 
points can be forced apart 
with the thumb. Then the 
splinter can be withdrawn by 
gently. releasing the pressure 
and allowing the two points 
of the nib to close on it. 

Heave-to, My Hearties 
■V.'/ 




long. 


Answer next week 


This Week in Nature 

"PHE musk beetle is now seen. 

This insect is a very 
beautiful one coloured a soft 
green, sometimes glossed with 
blue, gold, copper, and bronze. 
The musk beetle gets its name 
from the powerful and pleas¬ 
ing odour it exhales, the 
scent described by some as 
similar to that of sweet briar. 
The willow tree is the favourite 
haunt of this beetle. 


Quite True 

\Yhy is a bubble like .a bruise 
You tell me that you do not 
know ? 

But you can guess it if you clioose. 
Because tliey both come from a 

blow! 

Other Worlds Next Week 
JN the evening Venus is in the west 
and Jupiter' 
is in the south- 
east.. In the 
morning Saturn 
is in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
moon at half j 
past seven on' 

Thursday morning, July 21. 

Candour 

M.\N who had been called 
for jury service asked to 
be excused. 

“ On what grounds ? ” 
asked the judge. 

" We’re very busy at tlie 
works, sir, and I ought to be 
there.” 

“ So you’re one of those 
men who think they are in¬ 
dispensable ; you imagine the 
firm can’t do without you, is 
that it ? ” 

“ No, sir; far from that. I 
know very well they can, 
but I don’t want them to 
find out.” 

“ Excused,” said the judge. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Peter Pack’s Fun Fair 

Peter Puck’s 
friends are Alger¬ 
non, Stephen, 

Lambert, Rich¬ 
ard, Reginald. 

By placing the 
letter D in front 
of each object the 
new words are 
Dice, Dwell, 

Driver, Dapple, 

Dear. 



The CN Cross Word Puzzle 



Reading Across. 1, Part of a ship. 
5. A high mountain, 8. From this 
the tulip comes. 12, Dark, like 
ebony. 13. The ocean. 14, Precious 
stone. 15. Note well.* 16. A figure 
of ' eight sides, 19. Accomplish. 
20. Competent. 21. Not odd. 
23. Finish. 25. Ascended. 27. Familiar 
tree. 29. The first man. 31. To reprove. 
33. Roman copper coin. 34. Runs 
fast. 37. Georgia.* 39. Black. 41. Hail. 

42. To ask something with earnest¬ 
ness. 44, Ancient. 45. Bolls slowly. 
40. A beverage. 

Reading Down. 1, Compact. 2, To 
recede. 3. Company.* 4. A hard 
protuberance. 5. This flower’s name 
suggests a star. 6. A n^eadow'. 
7. Many of these make a book. 8. Part 
of a skeleton. 9. Elevated. 10. Boy. 
11. Flower. 17, A kind of grip. 
18. Apparent. 20. To unite. 22. Fishes 
are caught in this. 24. Pertaining to 
the nose. 26. This tree bears the 
branch of peace, 28. According to 
law. 30. To request. 32. Poisonous 
snake. 33. 'Bustle. 35. Rodent pest. 
36. Fresh. . 38. Yes. 40. Road:* 

43. Royal Academy.* 


Ta.'es Before Bedtime 

The Circus 

‘ I ‘he three Todds—two boys 
and a girl—nodded 

pleasedly at one another. 

“ Wei], we’re all agreed,” 
Tommy said. " It’s to be a 
circus.” 

They had recently planned 
and carried out a “ fun fort¬ 
night ” for some town children 
who had been sent into .the 
country after illness. The 
Todds were a hardy trio who 
lived at the farm and could 
never remember having been 
ill, so they felt very sorry 
for the convalescents who 
didn’t seem sturdy enough yet 
for very strenuous games. 

It’ll be a fine wind up for 
their holiday ; we’ll fi.x them 
up with seats in the sunshine 
and give them a jolly good 
laugh,” said Brian. 

“ And a jolly good tea ; I 
know Mummy will fall in with 
that all right ! ” Lena said. 

So the last day but one of 
the town children's holiday 
found them all in a sunny 
corner of the home meadow, 
on seats made by planks 
resting on boxes, waiting for 
the circus to begin. 

The Todds had done things 
well; a big round of grass | 
covered with sawdust made a 
capital circus ring in which 
all kinds of antics were 
performed with the pets, 
among whom’ was Peter the 
Pig and Gerry the Goat. 
Tommy was ringmaster, 
cracking a big whip ; Brian 
was the clown. Lena, dressed 
in a fairy frock she had once 
worn at a fancy dress party, 
rode gracefully round on Roy 
the pony, and made him 
jump over things. 

The performance was near¬ 
ing its end when suddenly the 
applause was stilled by the 
clatter of hoofs' in the lane 
and a loud neighing. As 
everybody stared towards the 
wide gate a big piebald horse 
with a flowing tail appeared 
there, to stare for a few 
seconds at the scene in the 
meadow; then, with a wonder¬ 
ful leap, it cleared the gate 
and came trotting up to the 
sawdust ring. 

The town children cowered 
behind their seats in terror 
of the big creature, but a 
moment later, as the horse 
ran round and round the ring 
to the cracking of Tommy’s 
,whip, Brian bawled out : 

!’ It’s all right; he won’t 
hurt anybody. We know 
him ; he used to be a circus 
horse. But fancy his coming 
to join in like this ! ” 

“ Well ! ” cried the pie¬ 
bald’s owner when he arrived, 
panting, in search of the stray. 
“ They say circus animals 
never forget their tricks, and 
I’m glad my beautiful Sirrah 
seems to have come in useful.” 

■ The town children were 
thrilled with it all. 


DINGY TEETH NOW 
WHITENED EASILY! 
MAGNESIA DOES IT. 

A real discovery has been made about the 
teeth. Readers who are tired of trying new 
dentifrices claiming to make their teeth 
white overnight should try what actually 
does whiten -teeth—surely and safely. 

From the time. you begin to use thi.s 
simple chemistry on your teeth they will 
be distinctly whiter. You won’t have to 
imagine the improvement. You can see it 
plainly. Your friends will notice it. Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia is what you use, and the 
dullest teeth brighten and whiten under it. ^ 

This is no' trouble, takes no extra time. 
Simply get the dentifrice which the dental 
profession now recommends for care of the 
teeth—Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. It con¬ 
tains ' Milk of Magnesia,’ which dissolves all 
stains. Ordinary dentifrices with magnesia 
in them may not do any harm, but they do 
not give the whitening action of ‘ Jlilk of 
Magnesia.’ 

But dentists are urging the use of this 
dentifrice for other reasons ! Phillips’ 
Dental ilagnesia, containing 7 . 5 % ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia,' is the most effective neutralizer 
of destructive mouth acids that has yet 
come to light. Tartar makes little head¬ 
way in the mouth that is kept alkaline by 
regular use of Phillips’ Dental Magnesiav 
It keeps the gums hard and the gumline 
fortified. And, as we have said, the teeth 
as white as if they had been “ bleached.” 
The words ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ referred to 
by the writer of this article constitute the 
trade mark distinguishing Phillips’ pre¬ 
paration of Magnesia as originally prepared 
by ■ The Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co. 
To obtain the dentifrice recommended ask 
for Phillips' Dental Magnesia. Price Cd., 
lOJd., 1/6 the tube of all chemists and 
stores. 



CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN 

A strong dose of medicine can torture 
a child, like turning a screw in the 
tender, sensitive little inside. How 
different the easy action of ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs,’ a liquid fruit laxative 
which carries away all the hard, clogged 
up waste-matter from the bowels with¬ 
out worrying the child in the least. After. 
the half-digested food and poisonous 
waste-matter have passed from the 
system the child is like a different being 
—^happy and full of “ go.” 

Many mothers give ‘ California Syrup 
of Figs ’ once a week. Kiddies love it 
and it keeps them regular, happy and 
well. Be sure'you get ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs ’ brand. 1 /3 and 2 / 6 , of all chemists. 
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